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Introduction 
< 
The Trouble of Black Southern Joy 


Finally, in this long trek through three hundred years of Black 
life, there was joy, which is what I mostly remember. The part 
of our lives that was spent neither on our knees nor hanging 
from trees. 

—Toni Morrison, “Rediscovering Black History” 


The red beans were in a salad. As I stared at the cold, dry beans in a dif- 
fident salad bar at a typical college cafeteria up North, I could not fathom 
why they had not been slowly simmered in their own sauce, as I was accus- 
tomed. Back in Louisiana. Truth be told, it was not until that moment that 
I truly understood that the South was not the whole world. And as I moved 
through various halls and classrooms, coffee shops and dinner parties, I 
learned, soon enough, that “the South” was instead a world of paradoxical 
meanings for those I encountered. Although many northerners, Black and 
white, heartily agreed that there was surely good food and good times to be 
had “down South,” it was also simultaneously assumed that Black life down 
here is ultimately untenable.! These paradoxes were present when a white 
professor politely accused me of cheating on an essay, saying “I just had to 
meet you because you wrote this excellent essay and you come all the way 
from Louisiana.” The paradoxes were present in the exotic excitement of 
colleagues when they learned I was from Louisiana and in the disappoint- 
ment that crowded their faces as soon as I gracefully declined to tell them 
horror stories of Hurricane Katrina. They were present when Black northern 
friends would tell me all about their grandmama’s pound cakes that filled 
their dreams and the Mississippi police cars that fueled their nightmares. 
In many of these interactions, I found myself relying upon ways of evasion 
that I had learned growing up: feigning bewilderment, downplaying pain, 
or pretending not to know much about the things they asked after. I didn’t 
know why I didn’t want to give them these stories. It’s not as if I didn’t have 
these stories to tell. What I did know was that I ought to reject the pity they 
slid toward me, even when it was hidden behind apparent praise. This pity 
attached to Black southern life made it difficult to assert the joy that Toni 
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Morrison mentions in the epigraph, the joy that had sustained my life, my 
mother’s, and her mother’s in the face of many toils and troubles we endured 
“down South.” 

These paradoxical views of “the South” are deeply rooted in our national 
imaginary. In our schools, media, and national stories, Black life in the South 
is sometimes pitched as so devastating that no one would ever seriously 
entertain the thought of living here. At the same time, Black life in the South 
is also rendered in nostalgic terms, as the “good old days” or a place to have a 
“real good time.” On the one hand, the South is presented as the site of Black 
tragedy, bearing the brunt of the nation’s sin of racism. On the other hand, 
the South is often portrayed as a land of Black enchantment, as the hub and 
home of much-celebrated Black cultural products, such as our food, music, 
and dance traditions. However, the type of joy that Morrison speaks about 
cannot be captured by such schemas of devastation or nostalgia, tragedy or 
enchantment. Although the South burgeons through and through with rac- 
ism, our oppression is not so totalizing that it chokes out every tender shoot 
of Black joy. And that Black joy cannot be reduced to the truncated versions 
served up to tourists in Popeye’s commercials, Bourbon Street parades, and 
voodoo dolls. I know this because of my own upbringing. 

To be sure, my upbringing included some experiences that my northern 
friends assumed. I remember the jolt of being called a “nigger” by a small 
white boy in my youth. He’d launched the word at me without either of 
us knowing what it truly meant, but we knew sure enough that it was not 
a thing to be said. And once he had said it, he got the results he wanted. I 
ceased to play with the little white girl he had boldly deemed to be his “girl- 
friend.” I also remember the fear that gripped me when my mother took me 
to a barbecue shop that was, unofficially, whites only. Upon our entrance, I 
immediately sensed our unwelcome in the frowns that graced those in the 
restaurant. When we reached the front counter to order, we were asked if 
we were “sure [we] didn’t want to go around back to wait.” My mother was 
a study in stubbornness and refused to budge, even as I begged her to let us 
leave without staying for the food we had ordered. I was too young to under- 
stand why she stayed put, but I was old enough to be afraid for our welfare. 
I shook with fear in the backseat of our car the whole way home. 

But the place where I grew up was also shaped in ways that extended 
beyond the tragic stereotypes my northern friends imagined. My childhood 
was largely spent crisscrossing the Mississippi River to spend time with my 
maternal grandfather in Darrow, Louisiana, and my maternal grandmother 
(or maman as we call them) in Donaldsonville, Louisiana. Both are largely 
Black communities situated between Baton Rouge and New Orleans. Both 
have rich, complicated histories that are not simply ones of Black death 
and devastation. Sporting the largest free Black population outside of New 
Orleans during slavery as well as the first Black mayor (in the nation) dur- 
ing Reconstruction, Donaldsonville especially has a legacy of Black political 
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agency, cultivated in the heart of the “sugar parish,” that often gets eclipsed 
by our assumptions of Black devastation in the South.” 

Moreover, my upbringing is sown with scenes of Black joy. The simply 
sinful spread of crawfish, corn, and potatoes under the oaks in my grand- 
father’s yard as my extended family ate and ate until the cicadas chimed 
in with our music late in the evening. Birthday horse rides at the stable of 
my great-uncle, the (self-proclaimed) first Black cowboy in Ascension Parish. 
The glee my maman exhibited when she searched newspapers for dear, dead 
friends, eager to participate in the veneration of the dead through celebra- 
tory “homegoing” rituals. The seriousness with which my maman delivered 
a bit of wisdom when I was frightened by her beloved horror films: “it’s 
not the dead you have to fear, but the living.” The hushed tones with which 
my mother informed me that my maman had only seen a “hoodoo woman” 
once and how that woman “sure did fix” a loved one. Above all, I had a 
fierce sense that what I witnessed and participated in could not be reduced to 
merely a reaction against the racism that brands this region in our national 
imagination. In fact, I was acutely aware of how much of our everyday lives 
seemed to not revolve around white folks. 

While some might not deny that such experiences of Black joy in the South 
exist, many remain wary of the political uses of Black southern joy in our 
national, public sphere. Black southern joy, for instance, was once used to 
justify our enslavement. Slave masters pointed to singing slaves as if a sliver 
of joy meant that we were content with our oppression. Used in this way, 
Black joy was reduced to enchantment, stripped of its critical power, and 
fashioned as the romance of Black life in the South. Though it is less often 
used to bolster an argument for slavery these days, Black joy in the South is 
still sometimes used against us. This can be seen in how a narrative of Black 
southern enchantment is frequently spun to evade the civil rights movement’s 
demands for political inclusion and recognition in our institutions across the 
nation. 

Consider the tourism narratives (or curated national stories) of post-civil 
rights New Orleans. As Lynnell Thomas notes, the inclusion of Black culture 
in current New Orleans tourist narratives is largely due to pressure from the 
civil rights movement. During the civil rights movement in south Louisiana, 
local African Americans lobbied for more inclusion in public stories about 
the region. The irony, however, is that Black southern “culture” came to be 
widely celebrated in the post-civil rights public sphere, even as Black com- 
munities continued to struggle with forms of institutional racism.’ As such, 
these tourist narratives began to overrepresent Black southern culture in the 
national public sphere while also “displac[ing] and distort[ing] the political 
and moral project of the civil rights movement.” That is, the tourist industry 
(and, I would say, the national public sphere more broadly) answered the 
political demand for inclusion merely symbolically, not institutionally. The 
tourist industry included rosy stories of Black southerners in the brochures 
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and tours as if Black faces in pamphlets would absolve the insidious legacy 
of slavery. To tell the story in this way makes it look as if the disparities in 
wealth and health that Black New Orleanians are still facing is due to their 
own accord, not the racist institutions that persist in the nation. For Thomas, 
this is how the tourist industry in New Orleans could market the “desire” for 
a nostalgic southern past of Black culture, while also denouncing the current 
Black population of New Orleans as a zone of “disaster.”* In other words, 
Black southern culture came to be heralded, even as Black southerners con- 
tinue to be looked down upon nationally. 

It’s a curious tension: the vast celebration of Black southern culture right 
alongside wide pronouncements of the political devastation of the Black 
people who continue to live here. This dialectic of Black enchantment and 
Black tragedy can be seen in both popular culture and the academy. In both 
arenas, Black southern culture is often teased apart from Black emancipa- 
tory politics, so that Black southerners are rendered artistically enchanting 
but (ultimately) politically tragic. For instance, a celebration of Black south- 
ern culture can be seen in the public fervor over Beyoncé Knowles’s visual 
album, Lemonade. Many have devoted much analysis to the rich, jubilant 
allusions to Black southern culture in this visual album. Many have also 
praised Beyoncé’s stances on Black politics in snippets of the album—such 
as her references to Malcolm X, the Black Panther Party, and Black Lives 
Matter. However, in popular culture, the connection between Beyoncé’s Black 
southern joy and her progressive politics is more ambiguous, even tenuous. 
Considering a political climate in which overrepresentations of southern 
Black culture are used to temper complaints of racial injustice, some ques- 
tion the motives behind Beyoncé’s engagement with southern Black culture. 
Some suggest that Beyoncé’s engagement with southern Black culture simply 
reflects her shrewdness as a capitalist; as such, her album is not the pro- 
Black or Black feminist anthem it is frequently taken to be.® Seen in this way, 
Beyoncé’s engagement with southern Black culture is mere commodification, 
rather than the wellspring from which her Black emancipatory politics issues. 

While there is some value to this critique, it also reminds us that there is a 
deep reluctance to link southern Black culture with Black emancipatory poli- 
tics in the public sphere. Perhaps this reticence can be seen more starkly in the 
shock that northern white liberals displayed at the recent election of Alabam- 
ian Democratic Senator Doug Jones, which was brought about largely by 
southern Black women’s votes.” As Cynthia Greenlee observes, “the surprise 
and awe of Americans over the Alabama outcome reinforces the ludicrous 
notion that Black Southerners have been out here twiddling our thumbs 
and waiting for the liberation bus to stop in Dixie.”® The shock reveals the 
assumption that we lack political agency. As such, Greenlee rightly criticizes 
those who assume “that Black Alabamians have been ground into passive 
dust by the potent and public racism for which their home state has long been 
known—and were going to be MIA at the polls.”? 
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We can also see this tension in the academic recovery of Zora Neale Hur- 
ston’s work in the 1980s and 1990s. Although initially erased from her place 
in the Harlem Renaissance, Hurston has largely been recovered by Black 
feminists since Alice Walker’s 1975 essay “In Search of Zora Neale Hurston” 
in Ms. magazine. And in the 1980s and 1990s, Hurston’s work came to be 
widely celebrated. For example, her work on Black southern culture became 
integral to academic curriculums in high schools and colleges.'° As Hazel 
Carby notes in “The Politics of Fiction, Anthropology, and the Folk: Zora 
Neale Hurston,” this ecstatic celebration of Hurston and Black southern cul- 
ture in the 1980s and 1990s occurred alongside the further entrenchment 
of institutional racism in our communities. In this fashion, Hurston was 
used in school curriculums to increase Black representation, even as racism 
stubbornly persisted in those very same institutions. Especially in the South, 
where some were working to present a “new” image of the region as one that 
had learned from and been strengthened by its history of violent racial strife. 

Like Beyoncé’s reception in popular culture, the connection between 
Hurston’s southern Black joy and her progressive politics in academic schol- 
arship is ambiguous, and much more tenuous. Although Hurston is widely 
celebrated for her contributions to southern Black culture, her racial politics 
have a more complicated legacy. So complicated that we often shirk going 
near it. There have been few book-length treatments of Hurston’s expository 
work devoted to tracing her development as a philosophical and political 
theorist of race.!! Her essays have especially been undertheorized. Perhaps 
this is because, in her essays, her commitment to southern Black joy caused 
her to take political positions that put her out of step with her contempo- 
raries, such as her public denunciation of the Brown v. Board Supreme Court 
decision to desegregate schools." 

Due to these (often vexing) polemical stances, Hurston’s theoretical contri- 
butions to racial politics have often been rendered murky, at best, or dismal, 
at worst.' For instance, in her 1978 essay “Sexual Politics and the Fiction of 
Zora Neale Hurston,” Barbara Smith introduced an important distinction to 
facilitate the recovery of Hurston’s politics. Smith showed that Hurston’s fic- 
tional works exhibited a “sexual politics” that informed intra-racial rather than 
interracial politics.'4 This was an important point to make in the larger con- 
text of debates about Black liberation. For during this time, Hurston became 
a powerful symbol of the intra-racial gender politics that often got erased 
in appeals to a Black nationalist agenda or models of Black power.’ This 
method of recovery was also highly successful; we would not have so much of 
Hurston’s work available to us without it. And since Hurston’s recovery in the 
1980s and 1990s, there has been a proliferation of works devoted to further 
developing the intra-racial, and especially feminist, politics in her literature 
and folklore material. However, this tactic of recovery included conceding to 
Hurston’s critics that some of her interracial political views were tragically 
mistaken, even if we were sympathetic to the logic behind those views.'° 
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There is some benefit in placing Hurston and Beyoncé side by side in this 
discussion. The two have striking similarities. With strong connections to 
the blueswoman tradition, both are invested in creating a southern Black 
aesthetic, especially one with ties to the Gulf Coast region.” And although 
Hurston and Beyoncé are separated by long decades of Black political move- 
ments, racial gains in the public sphere, and radical shifts in society due to 
legal desegregation, there remain strong similarities regarding both the con- 
ditions of Black life and their use of Black affect in the public sphere. For 
instance, both in Hurston’s time and Beyoncé’s own, violence against Black 
and brown peoples often still proceeds without legal repercussions. And 
while Jim Crow legally expired with the Civil Rights Act of 1964, it has been 
resurrected through the mass incarceration of Black and brown peoples since 
the 1970s. The most salient similarity for us is how Hurston and Beyoncé 
both insist upon performing southern Black joy in the public sphere. Their 
magnum opuses, Their Eyes Were Watching God and Lemonade, have both 
faced criticism on this score, due to concerns over the dangers of publicly 
performing Black joy amid our oppression.'* While their critics may appreci- 
ate the role of Black joy in Black liberation, some remain reluctant to elevate 
southern Black joy to an emancipatory political tradition. Much like the 
erotic and deeply gendered, southern Black joy has come to be devalued in 
Black political discourses. 


The Dialectic of Black Enchantment and Black Tragedy 


The political devaluation of southern Black joy has its roots in an eman- 
cipatory Black political tradition that mandates an emphasis on our racial 
oppression in the public sphere. This political tradition is one that stretches 
back to the abolitionist movement, where the suffering of the enslaved was 
used to prove the moral reprehensibility of slavery. During the antebellum- 
abolitionist period, we were right to be wary of how some fashioned southern 
Black joy into an argument for our enslavement. And we are right to remain 
wary of how this argument continues to be used: when the celebration of 
Black southern culture in the public sphere becomes a way to evade address- 
ing structural oppression. However, there is an important insight that gets 
lost in all our wariness of southern Black joy. In our haste to rid the public 
sphere of southern Black joy, we miss the danger in confining our stories to 
racial sorrow. Put another way, we miss how the aesthetic exaltation of Black 
southern culture and the political depreciation of Black southern agency, 
the displays of Black enchantment and Black tragedy, are linked. Certainly, 
the overrepresentation of Black southern culture can be used to bolster rac- 
ism. But so too can the reduction of Black life to the oppression we face, 
which constitutes a severe underrepresentation of our agency. While we have 
become savvy at noting how Black joy is used to uphold racial oppression by 
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our opponents, we are less apt to diagnose how the racism of our liberal allies 
is fed by stories of our abjection as well. 

Grappling with the political effects of southern Black joy, assessing when 
and how it might be useful in the public sphere, means revisiting the con- 
text in which the dialectic of Black southern enchantment and tragedy first 
emerged: the abolitionist’s staging of Black sorrow and the minstrel’s show of 
Black joy. As a dialectic, there is an underlying logic that holds the two posi- 
tions together in tension. Namely, there is shared anxiety about how whites 
perceive the inner lives of Blacks. Moreover, both sides share a presumption 
that Black life is tragic without white intervention. On the part of the slave 
owners, Black life is seen to be tragic without the “civilizing” benefits or 
forced “guidance” of enslavement. On the part of the abolitionists, Black life 
is seen to be tragic without northern, white political intervention to secure our 
emancipation. It seems that in the end, both sides are deeply afraid that when 
you cut open the hearts of Black folk, you will not, as they assume, find white 
folks there. The abolitionist’s forecast of tragedy and the minstrel’s chicanery 
of joy continue to echo in our representations of southern Black life as well.” 
On the one hand, due to the persistence of abolitionist discourse, Black joy 
in representations of southern Black life is rendered politically and morally 
suspect as “nostalgia” or as an evasion of Black suffering. On the other hand, 
due to lingering vestiges of pro-slavery southern sentiments, Black southern 
culture is celebrated as an achievement of racial progress, masking the way 
that racism persists in the nation. However, to fully delve into Hurston’s con- 
tributions to racial politics and philosophy, we must be willing to wade into 
the uncomfortable waters of southern Black joy. 

In The Politics of Black Joy, I develop Hurston’s contributions to political 
theory and philosophy of race by introducing the politics of joy as a response 
to this dialectic of Black enchantment and Black tragedy. That is, I read Hur- 
ston’s performances of southern Black joy in the public sphere as her way 
navigating the dialectic representations of southern Black life in our national 
imaginary, as just noted. In Hurston’s treatment of southern Black joy, she 
lays bare the terms upon which the southern dialectic of Black tragedy and 
Black enchantment proceeds—centering how white folks define our lives. 
Her performance of joy in the public sphere refuses, rather than entertains, 
those terms. As a concept, the politics of joy also aims to capture the correc- 
tive that Hurston provides by bringing southern Black joy into the public 
sphere in this way. While both sides of the dialectic persist in our national 
imaginary, it is the North that won the Civil War. It was thus the northern 
abolitionist that got to dictate how “progressive” stories of southern Black 
life were told nationally. As such, Hurston’s performances of southern Black 
joy also reveal the lingering hold of abolitionist discourse in the public sphere. 
In other words, her performances of southern Black joy reveal the implicit 
requirement of demonstrations of Black abjection for political recognition in 
our national public sphere. 
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During our own time, the political significance of Hurston’s emphasis 
on southern Black joy is a refusal of the neo-abolitionist mandate that we 
emphasize sorrow in our representations of Black life. When it comes to rep- 
resentations of Black life, neo-abolitionism captures the impulses (or, more 
strongly, mandates) to emphasize sorrow and mute joy, to dial down our 
pleasure and turn up our pain, in pursuit of white, northern liberal allies. I 
use the term “neo-abolitionism” to hearken back to the abolitionist discourse 
that informed Black writing during the antebellum period and to shed light 
on the lingering abolitionist norms and rhetorical strategies in contemporary 
Black political discourse. The prefix “neo-” here registers that the originating 
condition for these strategies (slavery) has been significantly altered (upon 
the “emancipation” of the enslaved), while also marking the afterlife of these 
strategies in US public discourse. 

I develop the term “neo-abolitionism” from Hurston’s criticisms of aboli- 
tionist discourse in her essays. We can see Hurston taking up some of these 
themes in her 1938 essay “Art and Such,” part of her contribution to the Flor- 
ida Federal Writers’ Project.” The Writers Project’s vision for the essay was a 
history of the artistic contributions of African Americans in Florida. Perhaps 
out of immense frustration, Hurston instead chose to write an essay that 
criticized a contemporary racial politics that restricted Black art to portrayals 
of Black suffering. “Art and Such,” along with Hurston’s other writings for 
the Florida Federal Writers’ Project, was ultimately dropped from the manu- 
script and left unpublished for decades. The recovery of this essay has lent 
much-longed-for insight into Hurston’s views on art for scholars.”' As Cheryl 
Wall remarks, the essay provides “rare and useful insights into Hurston’s 
understanding of African American literary and artistic traditions and of her- 
self as an artist.”’? Seen in this light, “Art and Such” also presents something 
of a puzzle to Hurston scholars. Who exactly is her target in this essay? Some 
scholars argue that Hurston is critiquing her fellow Harlem Renaissance 
writers, such as Alain Locke and Richard Wright, in the essay.” However, as 
Wall notes, “she does not mention the Harlem Renaissance here or anywhere 
in her writings. Given its subject, the omission in this essay seems especially 
curious.””* While I agree that Locke and Wright are in the background of 
“Art and Such,” Hurston explicitly names the abolitionist Frederick Dou- 
glass, which suggests that abolitionists are the main target of her criticism. 
Indeed, in this essay, Hurston attributes the mandate to center oppression 
in our stories of Black life to the tradition of abolitionism. As such, I aim to 
move scholarly discussions of Hurston’s racial politics away from the Harlem 
Renaissance and toward the influence of abolitionism (through her refusal of 
it) within her writing.” 

Although my development of the politics of joy and my critique of neo- 
abolitionism take place within the context of Hurston’s racial politics, these 
concepts touch upon broader topics and trends in race and gender studies. For 
instance, many feminist and race scholars have argued that a narrow focus 
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on resistance has caused us to miss other modes of agency that the oppressed 
exhibit.” When we reduce agency to resistance, we act as if our reaction 
to oppression is the only thing that defines us. By reconceiving Hurston’s 
views on race through the politics of joy, I also aim to critique the domi- 
nant trend of reducing agency under oppression to resistance. I do this not 
only by emphasizing the dangers of limiting our emancipatory imaginary to 
resistance, but also by offering other modes of agency for analysis and study, 
such as joy. While resistance foregrounds an oppositional relation between 
oppressed and oppressors, joy foregrounds a flourishing relation of the self 
to the self (or, in the case of Black joy, how Black folks relate to each other). 
In this way, my understanding of joy is like what Audre Lorde describes 
as the “erotic,” which functions as a critical source of self-definition. The 
erotic, which provides “the open and fearless underlining of [our] capacity 
for joy,” encourages us to “live from within outward” and “illuminate[s] our 
actions upon the world around us” so that “we are responsible to ourselves 
in the deepest sense.””’ Seen in this way, the truly erotic for Lorde, along with 
the Black joy which I am advocating, can become much more than naive 
nostalgia or exotic enchantment. Rather, Black joy can become an internal 
barometer by which we assess the ways our social environment inhibits or 
enhances our flourishing.” Moreover, this view suggests that Black joy is 
often reduced to minstrelsy in popular culture, similar to how the erotic is 
shrunk to the pornographic, precisely because of its potential power.”? 

The theorization of joy in The Politics of Black Joy also has strong 
resonances with scholars working to shift the discussion of agency under 
oppression from acts of resistances to practices of refusal. In cultural 
anthropology, Carole McGranahan has stressed that refusal is not simply 
“another word for resistance.”*! Rather, these are distinct modes of agency. In 
indigenous studies (Audra Simpson) and Black feminist scholarship (Saidiya 
Hartman), the politics of recognition is one way that refusal is distinguished 
from resistance.** While resistance can, as Angela Davis argues, enable us to 
switch positions in the game of recognition, refusal is a rejection of the game 
altogether.” And that rejection is both world-breaking and world-making, 
both negation and generation.” Similarly, the mode of agency signaled by 
the politics of joy cannot be captured by the category of resistance. Instead 
of directly protesting oppression, Hurston’s emphasis on Black joy was more 
like a refusal to entertain the white gaze. That is, she strove to maintain an 
emotional indifference toward whites, relegating them to the periphery of a 
Black world.” Rather than actively fight against whites, she refused to pay 
them attention. And her refusal, I argue, exposes the terms and limits of polit- 
ical recognition from whites when pursued as a remedy for social injustice. 
In other words, Hurston’s insistence upon Black joy places pressure on the 
public demand of Black abjection for political recognition. This allows her 
to raise the question that Hartman also raises in her critiques of abolitionist 
discourse: “for whom does one expose the [pained Black] body?”** As such, 
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to embrace the politics of joy is also to participate in a “refusal to offer Black 
suffering as the raw material of white pedagogy and enjoyment.”*” 

Although negative, refusal is also deeply generative because it prompts us 
to, as Hartman says, “produce a thought of the outside while in the inside.” ** 
I argue that this is an important issue with which to grapple, given the resur- 
gent popularity of the formulation of Blackness as “social death.”*? Such 
formulations force us to ask, as Christina Sharpe does in In the Wake, “what 
exceeds the hold?”*° My primary example of what may indeed exceed the 
hold is root work, those practices of conjure that Hurston analyzed as an 
anthropologist.*! Root work is a touchstone of West African religious prac- 
tices that persisted even as slavery sought to erase our cultural ties to the 
continent.“ Root work has also been a source of innovation in the New 
World through its blending with Native American and European folk tradi- 
tions. For Hurston, root work is an important site for working out the 
politics of joy. These practices are often, in her essays, one space where Hur- 
ston can decenter whiteness or refuse the white gaze in her analyses of Black 
southern life. In this way, she draws upon the rich reserve of refusals that root 
work stores in African American culture: refusals of respectability politics, 
of religious patriarchy, of the state, of cultural assimilation, and even of the 
Black tragedy that neo-abolitionism assumes.** 

The Politics of Black Joy develops Hurston’s theoretical contributions to 
racial politics primarily through her essays. Three prominent texts that have 
also worked through Hurston’s gender and racial politics using her essays are 
Deborah G. Plant’s Every Tub Must Sit on Its Own Bottom, Susan Meisen- 
helder’s Hitting a Straight Lick with a Crooked Stick, and Lynda Marian 
Hill’s Social Rituals and the Verbal Art of Zora Neale Hurston. Covering a 
wide range of Hurston’s fiction and essays, Plant incorporates Spinoza and 
Nietzsche into her analysis in order to situate Hurston’s “individualist phi- 
losophy.”*° Contextualizing Hurston’s views on race and gender through 
the lens of individualism, Plant argues that Hurston’s individualism was an 
approach that helped her “survive systematic sexism, racism, and classism, 
strengthened her will to resist negative controlling images, and empowered 
her to overcome Anglo-American cultural hegemony.”** Criticizing previous 
scholarship for analyzing race and gender “in isolation from one another” 
in Hurston’s work, Meisenhelder interprets Hurston’s writing on race and 
gender as “hitting a straight lick with a crooked stick.”*” Drawing upon Hur- 
ston’s 1943 essay “High John de Conquer,” Meisenhelder’s interpretation 
highlights how Hurston “developed her themes from a position of racial and 
sexual subordination that required indirection, masking, and ambiguity too 
often seen simply as conventionality and conservatism.”** As such, Hurston’s 
written views on race and gender are more trickster than truth, relying upon 
“a much more subversive approach to the problem of audience, one based 
on a shrewd assessment of complex power relations.”” In her Social Ritu- 
als and the Verbal Art of Zora Neale Hurston, Hill brings together several 
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disciplines (anthropology, theater, literature, women’s studies) to theorize 
Hurston’s controversial views on race, culture, and class as part of verbal 
artistry and performance, rooted in Black cultural expressions.*° After several 
of the above texts were published, many of Hurston’s lost essays, letters, and 
nonfiction were published in Cheryl Wall’s anthology Zora Neale Hurston: 
Folklore, Memoirs, and Other Writings, Carla Kaplan’s Zora Neale Hurston: 
A Life in Letters, Pamela Bordelon’s Go Gator and Muddy the Water: Writ- 
ings by Zora Neale Hurston from the Federal Writers’ Project, and, most 
recently, Hurston’s Barracoon: The Story of the Last “Black Cargo,” edited 
by Plant. 

My own method in The Politics of Black Joy has been informed by Cheryl 
Wall’s recent On Freedom and the Will to Adorn, to whom this book is 
dedicated. Drawing upon Hurston’s 1934 essay “Characteristics of Negro 
Expression,” Wall further develops Hurston’s concept of the “will to adorn,” 
a register of Black aesthetics. Wall argues that African American essays 
as a genre also exhibit the “will to adorn,” which is an “attitude towards 
language . . . an impulse towards embellishment, an understanding that lan- 
guage did more than convey information, and a commitment to beauty as a 
cardinal value.”*! I am interested in this register, “the will to adorn,” because 
it does not fit squarely into the mode of protest writing. Adornment enables 
us to shift away from reactive responses and toward a kind of relation to the 
self that joy exhibits. During the Harlem Renaissance, this turn to adornment 
was related to an acute awareness of the intransigence of racism. As such, the 
will to adorn also reflects a pessimism toward racial politics that Black essay- 
ists felt at that time. “It was a lack of progress,” Wall writes, “rather than an 
absence of interest that led Black leaders to concentrate on arts rather than 
politics.”°* This is important to stress, for without such racial pessimism, 
the southern Black joy for which Hurston advocates whittles down to the 
minstrel’s nostalgia or Black enchantment. Hurston’s essays are an especially 
rich site where this pessimism over political recognition and performances 
of ecstatic Black joy interact in ways that produce a strong dissonance with 
our common conceptions of racism and racial politics.*? As such, in The Poli- 
tics of Black Joy, I privilege Hurston’s essays rather than her fiction in my 
analysis of the political dissonance that her displays of Black southern joy 
wreaked in the public sphere. 


The Politics of Joy 


The politics of joy is rooted in the ways that Black southerners have often 
negotiated the dialectic outlined above: the tension arising from the simul- 
taneous romanticizing and catastrophizing of our lives down here. In This 
Ain’t Chicago, sociologist Zandria Robinson has described this negotia- 
tion as “country cosmopolitanism” which “draws on the tropes of the rural 
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South . . . but decenters, reconfigures, and relocates them for consumption 
and production in the urban South and beyond.”** When it comes to the 
national narrative of the “racist South,” Robinson found that many respon- 
dents performed a peculiar indifference regarding their experiences of racism, 
claiming not to “study” white folks.” Moreover, respondents claimed not to 
need to “study” white folks due to the intimate, intergenerational knowledge 
of racism that they have gained by living in the South.°* This response of 
indifference enabled respondents to turn the negative associations of rural, 
“country” America (i.e., racism) into a positive type of “cosmopolitanism.” 
That is, respondents were able to turn their collective experiences of rural, 
southern racism into a kind of cultural, cosmopolitan capital, whereby they 
“claim[ed] an epistemological superiority over non-southern Blacks.”*” 

This performance of indifference also drew an emotional boundary, carv- 
ing out a space in their inner life that whites could not determine. Put another 
way, respondents drew a line where white folks supposedly could not go 
or get to them emotionally. Robinson writes that through their indifference, 
or “in denying or rejecting the feeling” of the pain of racism, respondents 
“contended [that] they are overcoming the feeling, not letting the debilitating 
effects of racism take hold.”** In this way, their response of indifference plays 
down the pain of racism in order to “emphasize their agency.”*’ As a result, 
their performances of indifference demonstrate “a way in which [they] ha[ve] 
the upperhand.”® Their responses were also framed by a spiritual backdrop. 
Instead of “studying” white folks, they often “studied” a “higher Master.” 
“Regardless of their relationship to spirituality or religion, respondents draw 
on decidedly religious and/or spiritual language to navigate race, class, and 
regional tensions,” Robinson reports, and “[respondents] contend that a 
divine power orders their interracial steps.”°! Put more strongly, the spiritual 
turn made possible their performance of indifference—their “studying” of 
spiritual matters made it possible to not “study” white folks.” 

The respondents in Robinson’s study neither deny that racism occurs in 
the South (romanticize) nor affirm that racism has devastated them (catastro- 
phe). They acknowledge that racism occurs, but they choose not to “study” 
it. In this way, their response of indifference maneuvers through the dialectic 
of Black catastrophe or Black romanticism, Black tragedy or Black enchant- 
ment, without the entanglement of either side. 

This is a response that we see modeled, decades earlier, in Hurston’s essays 
on racial politics. For instance, Hurston feigns indifference to the pain of rac- 
ism in her 1928 essay “How It Feels to Be Colored Me.” Rather than allow 
the racism of whites to determine her sense of self, Hurston writes that she 
“does not mind at all”: 


But I am not tragically colored. There is no great sorrow dammed 
up in my soul, nor lurking behind my eyes. I do not mind at all. I do 
not belong to the sobbing school of Negrohood who hold that nature 
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somehow has given them a low-down dirty deal and whose feelings 
are all hurt about it. Even in the helter-skelter skirmish that is my 
life, I have seen that the world is to the strong regardless of a little 
pigmentation more or less. No, I do not weep at the world—I am too 
busy sharpening my oyster knife. 


We can also see Hurston performing this kind of indifference in her 1943 
essay “The ‘Pet Negro’ System.” In this essay, she describes how racism in the 
South operates very differently than racism in the North. And yet, in a curi- 
ous encounter with a northern white liberal friend, Hurston feigns ignorance 
of these very dynamics: 


It has been so generally accepted that all Negroes in the South are 
living under horrible conditions that many friends of the Negro up 
North actually take offense if you don’t tell them a tale of horror 
and suffering. They stroll up to you, cocktail glass in hand, and say, 
“I am a friend of the Negro, you know, and feel awful about the ter- 
rible conditions down there.” That’s your cue to launch into atrocities 
amidst murmurs of sympathy. If, on the other hand, just to find out 
if they have really done their research down there, you ask, “What 
conditions do you refer to?” you get an injured, and sometimes a 
malicious, look. Why ask foolish questions?® 


Rather than confirm or deny her northern white liberal counterpart’s 
assumption of Black racial tragedy due to southern racism, Hurston feigns 
indifference, throwing them off guard. When her interlocutor insists upon 
stories of Black calamity, Hurston simply asks, “What conditions do you 
refer to?” And instead of observing the social cue to provide a tale of Black 
southern suffering, Hurston “drag[s] in the many Negroes of opulence and 
education” in the South.® In this way, she redirects her interlocutor to the 
local conditions in the South where some African Americans have turned the 
“Pet Negro” system to their advantage. 

As an anthropologist, Hurston also witnessed this response of indifference 
in her own interactions with respondents. The game she seems to be playing 
above is embedded in the daily negotiation of power dynamics in the South, 
where certain things simply cannot be said to white folks without retaliation. 
Hurston reports in the introduction to her 1935 Mules and Men: 


[Respondents] are most reluctant at times to reveal that which the soul 
lives by. And the Negro, in spite of his open-faced laughter, his seem- 
ing acquiescence, is particularly evasive. You see we are a polite people 
and we do not say to our questioner, “Get out of here!” We smile 
and tell him or her something that satisfies the white person because, 
knowing so little about us, he doesn’t know what he is missing.‘ 
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The interaction Hurston describes is informed by a deep understanding that 
the playing field between whites and Blacks is not equal. Her respondents 
cannot simply say “no” to nosy whites here. Instead, there is a performance 
of indifference that limits the emotional harm that whites can invoke in this 
scenario. “We let the probe enter,” Hurston writes, “but it never comes out. It 
gets smothered under a lot of laughter and pleasantries.”°* Put another way, 
we pretend we are not bothered by or are indifferent to their probing, but we 
never truly answer the questions they posed in the first place. It is here that 
we can also see how the politics of joy diverges from a politics of recognition. 
The tactic described in this passage is aimed at evasion of white folks and 
thus relies upon a deft calculation of white misrecognition (or not know- 
ing “what he is missing”). Black respondents are not attempting to facilitate 
true understanding and respect within the other. Instead, Black respondents 
ascertain that the racism of their white interlocutors undermines even the 
possibility of recognition. So these respondents do what it takes to make 
white folks “go away” instead.” In this way, this response is more about cre- 
ating and preserving the inward space to “say [our] say and sing [our] song” 
rather than “stud’n white folks.””° 

The introduction of the concept of the politics of joy, developed out of Hur- 
ston’s essays, offers us many things politically, analytically, and aesthetically. 
Politically, the politics of joy includes a shift toward self-determination and a 
shift away from the pursuit of white political recognition; a refusal of assump- 
tions of Black southern tragedy and inferiority; and a keen awareness of racial 
dynamics that remain intransigent, even while Black representation in the pub- 
lic sphere increases. Analytically, the politics of joy offers a change in focus 
and perspective, from the relations between oppressed and oppressor to the 
intragroup relations among the oppressed. Doing so positions us to analyze 
how we relate to each other, not just how we relate to our oppressors. More- 
over, the politics of joy encourages us to engage with the cultural practices that 
make self-definition possible in our analyses of agency under oppression. The 
guiding example for this book is practices of root work, where the difference 
in interpretation (joy vs. resistance) is perhaps most stark. Aesthetically, the 
politics of joy positions us to approach Black southern cultural expression in 
a way that acknowledges yet decenters the racism of white folks. It broadens 
our engagement with Black southern cultural practices, so that we appreciate, 
as Hurston put it, that “Negroes love and hate and fight and play and strive 
and travel and have a thousand and one interests in life like other humans.”7! 
Rather than mine Black southern cultural expression for moments of protest, 
the politics of joy casts Black southern cultural expression in a different reg- 
ister, such as the “will to adorn,” which foregrounds the relation to the self.” 
This aesthetic decentering of whiteness (i.e., Black-white relations in the South) 
can also render more visible the knowledge production of Black southerners.” 
That is, rather than portray us as victims of white southern horrors, this aes- 
thetic decentering privileges the kinds of lives we have made in spite of it. 
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Hurston’s emphasis on southern Black joy is jarring precisely because it vio- 
lates a norm of Black political representation: a show of Black sorrow. In her 
work, Hurston ascribes this norm to neo-abolitionism. Breaking this norm, 
insisting upon southern Black joy, is not only a criticism of neo-abolitionism 
for Hurston, but a way to lay bare its problematic foundations. As such, Hur- 
ston’s emphasis on southern Black joy in the public sphere paves the way for 
certain questions that are often neglected in scholarship on Black liberation. 
That is, much of feminist and race scholarship currently focuses on analyzing 
the various ways that slavery lives on in our public discourse, government 
policies, and day-to-day practices in the United States.”* Less an object of 
study are the negative ways that abolitionist discourse continues to inform 
progressive, liberal politics. Ironically, neo-abolitionism can work to further 
entrench racism in liberal politics rather than abolish it. 

We can see this in the relationship of neo-abolitionism to Black abjection. 
In her 1943 essay “Negroes without Self-Pity,” Hurston suggests that aboli- 
tionist discourse implicitly made Black abjection the terms of our political 
recognition and advancement in the national public sphere. She writes: 


Look back over your shoulder for a minute. Count the years. If you 
take in the twenty-odd years of intense Abolitionist speaking and writ- 
ing that preceded the Civil War, the four war years, the Reconstruction 
period and recent Negro rights agitations, you have at least a hundred 
years of indoctrination of the Negro that he is an object of pity.” 


One way to understand Hurston’s claim (i.e., that abolitionist discourse ren- 
ders “the Negro” into “an object of pity”) is to consider what Audra Simpson 
notes about the stakes of gaining political recognition from a state that con- 
tinues to oppress you. In Mohawk Interruptus, Simpson asserts that, for 
Indigenous peoples in North America, there are stories that are “always being 
told” about them. These are stories that settler-colonial states fashion about 
the Indigenous and reaffirm in public discourse to normalize their oppres- 
sion.” Assent to these stories that are “always being told” about them is also 
the terms by which such a state will recognize the Indigenous politically.” For 
Hurston, abolitionist discourse, too, fashioned a story that is “always being 
told” about African Americans, a story to which we must assent in order to 
gain political recognition. That story is that we are “object[s] of pity.” 
Consider the ways that African Americans were historically constrained 
in their testimonies about their enslavement. Several scholars note that the 
marriage of slave narratives to the abolitionist cause overdetermined these 
testimonies of enslavement.” As Dwight McBride notes in his Impossible 
Witness, the overdetermination of their stories put these Black writers in a 
double bind. On the one hand, the potency of slave narratives relied upon 
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their being the genuine “truth” about experiences of enslavement. On the 
other hand, the authenticity or “truthfulness” of such narratives was mea- 
sured by how closely they aligned with the abolitionist message. In other 
words, these narratives were considered “authentic” narratives, or secured 
uptake in their northern white audience, only if they bore witness to the 
abolitionist cause. As such, abolitionist discourse produced constraints upon 
exactly what Black writers could report of their own experiences of enslave- 
ment. Under these circumstances McBride asks, “how does one negotiate the 
terms of slavery in order to be able to tell one’s own story?”” In a slightly 
different way, when a story is “always being told” about “the slave” (whereby 
we “know them before they even speak”), how are Black writers to tell their 
own story?® For the intelligibility of their story is conditioned upon how well 
they adhere to the readerly expectations of sympathetic northern whites—or, 
as McBride puts it, the “prophecy of abolitionist discourse.”*! For these rea- 
sons, McBride argues that the position of the “slave” is that of an “impossible 
witness.” The “slave” must tell the “truth” about slavery, but that “truth” has 
already been determined by the cause of abolitionism. 

And the “truth” or “prophecy” of abolitionist discourse is Black suffering. 
For example, in her Scenes of Subjection, Saidiya Hartman draws attention 
to the spectacle of Black suffering in fugitive slave narratives.’ Hartman 
observes that the “pained” Black body often stood as a testimony to the evils 
of slavery in abolitionist discourse.*? Drafted within the genre of sentimental- 
ism, slave narratives rhetorically staged the suffering Black body as a way to 
marshal the moral sentiments of white readers.** And so, several tropes of 
Black tragedy were mobilized in abolitionist discourse to evoke sympathy, 
such as the auction block, demoralizing whippings, and the idealization of 
motherhood.® These tropes established certain norms of representation in 
abolitionist literature, so that our stories were considered “truthful” only if 
we adhered to an abolitionist script of Black suffering and pain. Hartman 
rightfully questions why pain became the terms of identification with the 
enslaved in abolitionist discourse, such that abolitionists demanded a show 
of suffering as a requisite for their recognition of our humanity.** Moreover, 
Hartman worries that abolitionist discourse also ran the risk of naturaliz- 
ing Black suffering by linking such pain to the (ontological) condition of 
Blackness.*’ Put another way, does not the very abjection that made us recog- 
nizable as humans to white abolitionists also endanger our access to the very 
category of human subjectivity? For if part of what it means to be a human 
subject is agency and a sense of autonomy, stories of Black abjection may, in 
effect, undermine Black claims to such agency and autonomy. The question is 
not whether slavery was wrong (it was) or whether we suffered under it (we 
did), but what happens when a show of suffering becomes a requirement for 
political recognition. 

For instance, in his My Bondage and My Freedom, Frederick Douglass 
is explicit about the racism he faced within the abolitionist movement.** 
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Douglass tells us that white abolitionists insisted that he continue to play 
“the slave,” even after his successful escape. Instead of being encouraged to 
tell his own story, Douglass’s scarred Black body was used by white aboli- 
tionists as a “text” to confirm the “truth” of their cause. This can be seen 
when Douglass attempted to deviate from the abolitionist script. When Dou- 
glass tried to move away from divulging painful tales of his enslavement 
and toward a more philosophical indictment of whites, white abolitionists 
balked.’ Douglass was to “give [them] the facts,” white abolitionists said, 
and they “will take care of the philosophy.””° In other words, he is simply 
evidence, a “fact,” for their cause; he is not a legitimate political actor or 
theorist in their eyes. As long as Douglass sticks to the message they have 
authorized, as long as he rehearses the suffering he experienced as a slave 
or shows the scars on his back, his story is considered authentic, their cause 
legitimate.?! Douglass rightly struggled against his reduction to the figure of 
the “slave” when he addressed abolitionist audiences.” But he found that 
when he resisted this image, his credibility to speak for the antislavery cause 
was questioned. As Douglass reports, the more his story did not match up to 
“all the facts” his white abolitionist audiences already held concerning the 
nature of “slaves,” the less credible he appeared.” In search of room to grow, 
Douglass eventually broke with radical white abolitionists such as William 
Lloyd Garrison.” 

Douglass, however, did not leave behind abolitionist rhetoric and tropes. 
Rather, he refashioned them for his own purposes. Consider, for example, his 
interpretation of Negro spirituals in Narrative of the Life of Frederick Dou- 
glass and My Bondage and My Freedom. Jon Cruz argues that Douglass was 
responsible for a cultural shift in the interpretation of Black song-making. 
Once considered “alien noise” by whites, Douglass introduces Negro spiritu- 
als as “sorrow songs” that pack a powerful political message.” For example, 
in Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, Douglass admits that it would 
seem to some (i.e., white folks) that these songs are “unmeaning jargon” and 
“apparently incoherent.”*° As such, Douglass inserts abolitionist meanings 
into these songs to render them intelligible to his audience. In this passage, 
Douglass claims that “the mere hearing of those songs would do more to 
impress some minds with the horrible character of slavery” than volume 
upon volume of antislavery philosophy.” This is because, Douglass writes, 
“every tone was a testimony against slavery . . . the hearing of these wild 
notes always depressed my spirit, and filled me with ineffable sadness.””* By 
linking the meaning of the spirituals to this enslaved “tale of woe,” Doug- 
lass makes the spirituals comprehensible to his abolitionist audience.” That 
is, the interpretation that Douglass proposes “makes sense” of these songs 
within the existing abolitionist discourse of the time: the abolitionist “proph- 
ecy” of Black suffering due to the moral evils of slavery. “To those songs,” 
Douglass asserts, “I trace my first glimmering conception of the dehuman- 
izing character of slavery.” 1° 
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Part of what made Douglass’s interpretation of Negro spirituals so suc- 
cessful is that he tapped into the ways that Black affect was already being 
weaponized in the national debate over slavery. Instances of Black song- 
making were often used as evidence of Black joy. And Black joy, in turn, was 
weaponized by pro-slavery advocates to ensure our oppression. If slaves were 
happy, so the pro-slavery argument goes, then slavery must not be some moral 
evil. Because pro-slavery agitators often enlisted the “happy darky” image of 
minstrelsy to bolster this argument, Douglass sought to reverse the minstrel’s 
message in his interpretation of Negro spirituals.'°* By emphasizing the sor- 
row in Negro spirituals, Douglass turned the joyous Black song-making that 
was once ammunition for pro-slavery arguments into a weapon that aboli- 
tionists could wield. 

Although the minstrel’s grasp of Black song-making was a gross caricature 
of Black culture, minstrel shows were politically potent enough to provoke 
anxiety in abolitionists over any suggestion of joy in the enslaved.!® This 
anxiety over Black joy can be seen, for example, in how Douglass takes 
great pains to banish joy in his interpretation of Negro spirituals. “It is 
impossible to conceive of a greater mistake” than attributing joy to Black 
song-making, Douglass argues, for “slaves sing most when they are most 
unhappy.” !™ Against the tradition of minstrelsy, Douglass asserts that Black 
joy was uncommon during slavery. Regarding his own life, Douglass reports 
that he “ha[s] often sung to drown [his] sorrow, but seldom to express [his] 
happiness. Crying for joy, and singing for joy, were alike uncommon to [him] 
while in the jaws of slavery.”! In My Bondage and My Freedom Douglass 
follows up on this point, arguing that the “it is a great mistake to suppose 
[the enslaved] happy because they sing,” for “the songs of the slave represent 
the sorrows, rather than the joys, of his heart.”!°° Under this interpretation, 
any appearance of joy in the life of the enslaved is a farce. If we only look 
deeper, we will see that even the appearance of joy is really a witness to the 
evils of slavery. 

Hurston took great exception to this banishment of Black joy within pro- 
gressive, liberal circles. As several scholars have noted, Hurston’s refusal to 
center sorrow in representations of southern Black life played a crucial role 
in her critique of other Black writers. In her 1938 essay “Art and Such,” 
Hurston thematizes that refusal. She complains that the Black artist is placed 
under a political mandate to center sorrow in Black life: 


Can the black poet sing a song to the morning? Upsprings the song to 
his lips but it is fought back. He says to himself, “Ah this is a beautiful 
song inside me. I feel the morning star in my throat. I will sing of the 
star and the morning.” Then his background thrusts itself between 
his lips and the star and he mutters, “Ought I not to be singing of our 
sorrows? That is what is expected of me and I shall be considered 
forgetful of our past and present. If I do not some will even call me 
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a coward. The one subject for a Negro is the Race and its sufferings 
and so the song of the morning must be choked back. I will write of 
a lynching instead.” 17 


As Wall points out, in this essay Hurston is criticizing a tradition that “silences 
artists . . . who do not adhere to its dictates” forged during slavery.'°* Hurston 
also suggests that this mandate of Black sorrow was especially reinforced in 
the period just after the abolition of slavery. For instance, early on in “Art and 
Such,” Hurston identifies the period after Emancipation as a central moment 
when the privileging of tragedy in representations of Black life became crys- 
tallized into a “folk pattern.” 1 This period, writes Hurston, was the “age of 
cries.” “[The Black writer] rejoiced with the realization of old dreams and 
he cried new cries for wounds that had become scars,” Hurston writes. “If 
it seems monotonous, one remembers the ex-slave had the pitying ear of the 
world. He had the encouragement of Northern sympathizers.” 1° 

This “age of cries,” the first twenty-five years after Emancipation, is 
extremely important for Hurston, since it encompasses the rise of neo- 
abolitionism. “This post-war generation time,” she writes, “was a matrix 
from which certain ideas came that have seriously affected art creation as 
well as every other form of Negro expression, including the economic.” !"! 
And Hurston is very specific about which “ideas” she is criticizing: 


Out of this period of sound and emotion came the Race Man and 
Race Woman: that great horde of individuals known as “Race Cham- 
pions.” The great Frederick Douglass was the original pattern, no 
doubt, for these people who went up and down the land making 
speeches so fixed in type as to become a folk pattern.!! 


This “folk pattern” resulted in a “Race attitude” that mandates that we 
emphasize sorrow in our representations of Black life.!'’ And if we are in 
doubt as to just who she is talking about, Douglass started it, and those 
who “call spirituals ‘Our Sorrow Songs’ ” (i.e., W. E. B. Du Bois) have con- 
tinued it.!™4 

There are many reasons why Hurston might have alluded to both Doug- 
lass and Du Bois as targets of criticism in this essay. As many scholars have 
noted, the essay also harbors critiques of Black male leadership—especially 
Du Bois’s model of the “Talented Tenth.” !! For instance, Hurston mocks 
the phenomenon of “double-consciousness” that informs their leadership. 
Instead of accepting that double-consciousness is representative of all Black 
life, Hurston attributes this phenomenon to the internalized racism of the 
elite class of Black men who got into Ivy League schools. “It was assumed 
that no Negro brain could ever grasp the curriculum of a white college, so the 
Black man who did had come by some white folk’s brain by accident,” Hur- 
ston surmises, “and there was bound to be conflict between his dark body 
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and his white mind.”''® Moreover, Hurston criticizes the assumption that 
this elite class could know enough about the experiences of all Black folk to 
speak for them. “Any Negro who had all that brains to be taking a degree at 
a white college was bound to know every thought and feeling of every other 
Negro in America, however remote from him,” Hurston writes sarcastically, 
“and he was bound to feel sad.” 1!” This latter criticism also characterizes 
how Hurston thought her approach to Black life differed from Black thinkers 
such as Du Bois. As she writes in a letter, “I tried to deal with life as we actu- 
ally live it—not as the Sociologists imagine it.”!'* While Hurston attempts 
to “work from the middle of the Negro out,” she complains that Du Bois’s 
method is “propaganda,” a method that “never follow[s] actual conditions 
very accurately.” 119 

These criticisms (ironically) place Hurston on the “realist” side of a realist- 
romantic debate that Yogita Goyal notes structures much of Black political 
discourse. Although romanticism is exceedingly difficult to define given its 
multiple references—“as a genre, a mode, a set of representational strategy, 
a host of narrative concerns”—Goyal uses “romanticism” to refer to “a shift 
outside of realism into the sphere of the marvelous rather than the mundane, 
often organized around the motif of a quest into unknown territories (both 
physical and the uncanny zone of the self).” ° Contemporary Du Bois schol- 
ars have noted how romanticism shaped not only The Souls of Black Folk, 
but the model of racial politics that Du Bois embraced in his early years.'”! 
As Goyal writes, “tracking Du Bois’s use of romance” can help “refin[e] our 
understandings of his famous conception of double-consciousness and the 
role of the Talented Tenth.”!?* One of the major benefits that romanticism 
lent to Du Bois was the ability to conceptualize Blackness, to unify our racial 
identity, in a way that would get uptake in liberal public discourse. As Goyal 
observes, Du Bois “finds romance at the core of the Black experience, rep- 
resented most movingly by the sorrow songs.” Moreover, for Du Bois, his 
grasp of this romance “qualifi[ed] him” to be a “representative” of the masses 
of Black folk.'?? That is to say, the romance of Black sorrow, found in the 
“sorrow songs,” is what enables Du Bois to imagine Black folk as a unified 
community for which he can speak. 

I want to emphasize that the romanticism that contemporary scholars 
track in Du Bois’s work was ultimately mobilized in the service of abolition- 
ism. Similar to slave narratives, Du Bois aimed to usher northern white 
readers into the “hidden world” of southern Black life, which was “opaque” 
to them and “prone to vicious misinterpretations” in popular, minstrel enter- 
tainment.'*5 As such, Hurston’s critique of Du Bois’s style of leadership does 
not just refer to the use of romance or “propaganda” in depictions of south- 
ern Black life, but also captures how this romanticism was wielded within 
abolitionism.'*° Hurston seems to grasp the connection of abolitionism 
between Du Bois and Douglass by her claim that Douglass was the creator of 
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this “folk pattern” of leadership styles that privilege Black sorrow. Although 
Hurston references Du Bois’s moniker for Negro spirituals (i.e., “sorrow 
songs”) in her critique of this style of leadership, Du Bois first inherited this 
interpretation of Negro spirituals from Douglass. Against the backdrop of 
political mandates harbored within the moniker “sorrow songs,” Hurston 
asks: “Can the Black poet sing a song to the morning?” My primary foil 
for the development of Hurston’s criticisms of neo-abolitionism will be Du 
Bois because Hurston saw him as a central Black leader who found ways to 
refashion abolitionist discourse into a radical political tradition, even after 
the abolition of slavery. Within the political tradition that Du Bois raised, 
Hurston’s political and philosophical contributions to race theory tend to 
get buried. 


Root Work 


Taking seriously Hurston’s criticism of neo-abolitionism, refusing the man- 
date that we reduce Black life to sorrow in the public sphere, means altering 
our analyses of southern Black life. It means, in Hurston’s work, shifting from 
a focus on our oppression to other areas of Black life. One example of how 
Hurston does this is her discussions of root work in her essays. Even now 
in scholarship, when root work is discussed in the context of emancipatory 
politics, it is most often interpreted as a means of resistance, which centers 
our relationship to our oppressors.!”” In contrast, Hurston uses root work to 
signal the politics of joy, a different model of political action that centers our 
relationship to ourselves. This model of political action emphasizes refusal 
over resistance, and strategic ruse over political recognition. 

As Imani Perry observes in her Vexy Thing, root work has long been a 
staple of a feminist imaginary that challenges our conceptions of political 
order, progressive politics, and state recognition. Noting that the language of 
“witchcraft” was “applied to global spiritual forms that lay outside Judeo- 
Christian traditions,” Perry argues that the persecution of “witches” was 
“driven by a fear of what witches knew about different possibilities of social 
ordering, specifically those in which the feminine would not necessarily be 
subject to patriarchal authority.” 8 Blending the woodsy hags of Europe with 
the southern conjure woman, Perry draws upon a rich tradition in Black 
feminist thought where root work or conjure has often captured our eman- 
cipatory imagination.'”’ Within the lexicon of witchcraft, Perry finds ways to 
“push us beyond integrationist feminism that simply calls for inclusion in the 
political and intellectual grammars of Western personhood” by refusing to 
equate “seeking patriarchy, ladyhood, or personhood for more people” with 
political liberation.'*° Indeed, there seem to be resources of refusal in the very 
stance of the “witch” toward the world. “The witches are engaged in doings 
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that are challenging,” writes Perry, “they are presenting ideas and orders that 
threaten to open up the dominant logic, shift the terrain of what is regarded 
as mattering.”!3! 

Hurston, too, draws upon the lexicon of witchcraft, via root work, to 
signal a shift in “what is regarded as mattering.” In her 1943 essay “High 
John de Conquer,” Hurston models a shift away from a politics of resistance 
to a politics of joy. Both a trickster folk figure and a root used in hoodoo 
practices, John de Conquer stands as a kind of “patron saint” in the tradition 
of hoodoo.'” In this essay, Hurston uses John de Conquer to remind us that 
resistance against oppression is not all there is to our liberation. She writes: 


And all the time, there was High John de Conquer playing his tricks 
of making a way out of no- way. Hitting a straight lick with a crooked 
stick. Winning the jack pot with no other stake but a laugh. Fighting 
a mighty battle without outside-showing force, and winning his war 
from within. Really winning in a permanent way, for he was winning 
with the soul of the Black man whole and free. So he could use it 
afterwards. For what shall it profit a man if he gains the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?!’? 


In other words, what is the point of winning the battle against oppression 
if you are not well in the end too? The question itself implies a distinction 
between resistance and joy, for it suggests that it is possible to resist our 
oppression and still “lose [our] own soul” in the process. In this passage on 
emancipation, resistance to or abolition of our oppression recedes into the 
background, while our relation to ourselves, our inward struggle for well- 
being, is cast into the center. 

Rather than banish Black joy or recast it in terms of resistance, Hurston 
points to how the laughter that John de Conquer brings can help us to “win 
within.” “Winning within” has little to do with our oppressors. “Winning 
within” is not accomplished by outward shows of force against the system 
(or “carr[ying] [our] heart in [our] sword”), but by being “armed with love 
and laughter.” 4 “Winning within” is not about the battle, but our inward 
state beyond the battle. It is a mode or an orientation that prioritizes our 
self-development, so that, as poet Alexis Pauline Gumbs put it, we will not be 
“saving up for a freedom we will be unfit for when we get there.” 35 For Hur- 
ston, if we neglect this realm of self-development we risk becoming “nothing 
but a cruel, vengeful, grasping monster come to power.” °° We risk becoming 
the very thing we are opposing. 

Hurston’s emphasis on laughter, love, and beauty in her analysis of root 
work in this essay suggests the register of adornment—where the relation 
to the self is primary—for interpreting these practices. By using this register, 
she can foreground how we relate to each other. And by focusing on what 
John de Conquer means to us, rather than how John de Conquer can be used 
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against our oppressors, Hurston can refuse the tragedy that is at the heart 
of neo-abolitionism. For instance, she refuses the abjection of Black life by 
showing us the joy that John de Conquer brought to the enslaved. Hurston 
writes that in the slave quarters, “Old John, High John could beat the unbeat- 
able. He was top-superior to the whole mess of sorrow. He could beat it all, 
and what made it so cool, finish it off with a laugh.” £7 The ways that John 
de Conquer was used in enslaved Black life, as a source of strength, comfort, 
and humor, show that our lives were not wholly subsumed under sorrow as 
the abolitionist proclaimed. 

Moreover, Hurston’s analysis of root work not only asks us to broaden our 
emancipatory imaginary beyond resistance, but it also encourages a wariness 
toward the political goal of state recognition. We can see this in how Hur- 
ston fashions John de Conquer into a Black southern aesthetic that contests 
versions of racial progress that would leave Black southerners behind. She 
writes: 


So after a while, freedom came. Therefore High John de Conquer has 
not walked the winds of America for seventy-five years now. His peo- 
ple had their freedom, their laugh and their song. They have traded it 
to the other Americans for things they could use like education and 
property, and acceptance. High John de Conquer knew that that was 
the way it would be, so he could retire with his secret smile into the 
soil of the South and wait.’ 


During Hurston’s time, John de Conquer had indeed been “traded to the 
other Americans” for gains of political recognition in the public sphere, such 
as “education and property, and acceptance.” For many of Hurston’s contem- 
poraries, root work was a dangerous superstition that held Black people back 
by confirming white assumptions of our inferiority and pathology." The 
path to state recognition, the full gains of American citizenship, meant some 
amount of cultural assimilation, such as relinquishing these practices of root 
work. But High John’s “secret smile” suggests that perhaps the joke was on 
us in following this path. What would representation in the public sphere— 
education, property, and acceptance—cost us? And would it, in the end, only 
be a raw deal? Hurston did not live long enough to see how the coming civil 
rights movement indeed got the state to avow greater education, property, 
and acceptance, but she may have ascertained that these promises would cost 
us dearly. Hurston also seemed to know, as the “secret smile” suggests, that 
High John may have been buried, but he has certainly not been forgotten in 
the South. This is why Hurston references the “thousands upon thousands” 
in the South who still “do John reverence” by continuing root work prac- 
tices." And amid the racial violence and strife of our current moment, it 
appears that John de Conquer may have risen again through the recent turn 
of Black millennial faith practices to conjure.!*! 
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The Politics of Black Joy makes the arguments outlined above in a series of 
chapters organized by close readings of Hurston’s essays. I have chosen these 
essays as entryways into debates within Hurston scholarship and African 
American philosophy more broadly, such as issues of Black representation 
and political recognition, the use of Negro spirituals as a model of politics, 
white epistemic access to Black interior life, and modes of agency beyond 
resistance. Before each chapter, I provide interludes from Beyoncé’s visual 
album, Lemonade. These interludes offer an example of the inner workings 
of the politics of joy in popular culture and are a contemporary illustration of 
the contortions that must be made to avoid both abjection and enchantment 
when expressing southern Black joy in the public sphere. Each contortion in 
the interlude is a microcosm of the larger analysis of Hurston’s racial politics 
enclosed in the following chapter. 

The book’s first chapter, “Sing[ing] a Song to the Morning,” begins with 
the famous debate between Richard Wright and Hurston over Black art. 
Within this debate, I develop a relationship between Hurston’s performances 
of indifference toward racism and the politics of joy. While Wright took Hur- 
ston’s emphasis on Black joy and her downplaying of interracial violence in 
Their Eyes Were Watching God as evidence of her nostalgia, naivete, and/or 
political conservatism, Black feminists have been arguing for decades that 
Hurston’s work was inherently political. I build upon these Black feminist 
insights by highlighting the neo-abolitionist background that motivated Hur- 
ston’s desire to present Black southern life as a site of joy through a close 
reading of Hurston’s 1944 “My Most Humiliating Jim Crow Experience” 
and 1945 “Crazy for This Democracy” at the end of the chapter. I argue 
that this strategy (the politics of joy via principled indifference toward white 
folks) is not an evasion of racism. Rather, it is motivated by a radical insight 
concerning the intransigence of racism when it comes to certain models of 
Black liberation. 

In the next two chapters, I offer an extended development of the poli- 
tics of joy in response to neo-abolitionism. In “An Object of Pity,” I analyze 
how Du Bois uses Negro spirituals to refashion abolitionism in The Souls of 
Black Folk. I argue that it is this neo-abolitionist context to which Hurston 
objects in her criticisms of Du Bois’s moniker, “sorrow songs.” At the end 
of the chapter, I provide a close reading of Hurston’s 1934 “Spirituals and 
Neo-Spirituals” to demonstrate how the politics of joy informs the debate 
between Hurston and Du Bois over Negro spirituals. This move broadens 
the terms of their disagreement to the nature of racial progress, the refusals 
present in root work, and the political feasibility of cultural assimilation. In 
“Tak[ing] the Indian Position,” I more fully develop an account of refusal in 
Hurston’s work. As an extended interview with an ex-slave, Hurston’s Barra- 
coon is a direct point of contact with abolitionist discourse. Placing Hurston 
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in conversation with the contemporary anthropologist Audra Simpson, I read 
Barracoon as an “ethnographic refusal” of the neo-abolitionist presumption 
of white epistemic access to Black interior life." Drawing upon the insight 
that Barracoon was written alongside Hurston’s famous and controversial 
1928 essay “How It Feels to Be Colored Me,” I end with a close reading of 
this essay through the ethnographic refusals found in Barracoon. 

In the final chapter, “Winning [Our] War from Within,” I take up insights 
in Hurston’s essay “High John de Conquer” to consider what mode of agency 
root work exhibits. When neo-abolitionism constrains us to read Black life 
through the lens of oppression, we end up privileging the mode of resistance 
in our discussions of Black political agency. Drawing upon the work of Toni 
Morrison as well as cultural anthropologists, I contest interpretations of root 
work that center resistance. By revisiting the context and cosmology of these 
spiritual practices, I aim to dislodge the preoccupation with resistance in our 
analyses of agency under oppression. I end the chapter by providing an inter- 
pretation of Hurston’s “High John de Conquer” as a meta-hoodoo tale that 
warns us of the dangers of neo-abolitionism, which reduces Black southern 
life to tragedy. In addition, aligning “winning within” with the politics of joy 
draws upon Black feminist insights concerning the emancipatory resources 
found within root work. To spin a conception of agency from the folds of 
root work is to, as Perry urges us, “rest our thoughts, at least for a moment, 
on [the witch’s] symbolic value for feminist thought.”!*? It shows us how 
root work can be a way to edify ourselves rather than “study” the oppres- 
sor. Moreover, as an exemplar of the politics of joy, root work highlights 
the central crossroads that Hurston traversed while writing about southern 
Black life: the contravening frameworks of minstrelsy and abolitionism that 
continue to eclipse Black southern joy in our political imaginary. 


Scene 1 
+} 
“I Ain’t Thinkin’ "Bout You” 


Rather similar to “I ain’t studyin’ you,” “I ain’t thinkin’ ’bout you” is a central 
refrain throughout the song “Sorry” in Beyoncé’s visual album Lemonade.' 
At this point in the album, the protagonist’s husband has been offering half- 
hearted attempts at reconciliation. I say “half-hearted” because, as Beyoncé 
sings, the husband is still cheating on her (“I see them boppers in the corner / 
They sneaking out the back door”) and is not truly sorry for his wrongs (“He 
only want me when I’m not there”). Her response to his half-hearted apology 
is a refusal to entertain his attempts at reconciliation. It is tempting to read 
the album as simply a tiff between lovers. However, if we read the “you” that 
Beyoncé is addressing here as America, the ironic eulogy that opens the album’s 
“Apathy” chapter (under which “Sorry” falls) takes on a much darker valence.’ 

“So what are you gonna say at my funeral now that you’ve killed me?” 
Beyoncé asks. “Here lies the body of the love of my life, whose heart I broke 
without a gun to my head.” What if Beyoncé is suggesting not only a personal 
betrayal, but a national betrayal? America has long relied upon our love and 
labor and killed us in return. Beyoncé not only draws these stronger reso- 
nances with references to Black Lives Matter throughout the album, but she 
also takes us to the primary scene of national betrayal in the song “Sorry”— 
the plantation. To start “Sorry” at the site of the plantation may suggest why 
the protagonist is not “thinkin’ ‘bout” America’s current half-hearted attempts 
at social remedies, promises of addressing racial injustices, or gestures at 
granting us political recognition.* Put another way, seeking the methods of 
political redress available in our public discourse may not be appropriate if 
our national counterpart has yet to truly change its bad behavior. 

However, the response to America’s betrayal that is modeled in “Sorry” 
is not only pessimism, but southern Black joy.’ The song is partitioned by 
an apathetic “enthronement” at Destrehan plantation, a joyous spiritual bus 
ride, and a ceremonious swamp meeting. What might we make of racism, 
the South, and abolitionism given this imagery in “Sorry”? There are two 
things to note here. First, Beyoncé’s “enthronement” at the plantation sug- 
gests the authority or control gained from observing an emotional boundary 
over the trauma that whites invoked through slavery. Her body language on 
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the throne—slouching, smirks, and flips of the wrists—suggests that she is 
not bothered. That is, she is not rehearsing the pain of enslavement; she is 
performing dominion over it by not “studyin’ it.” Perhaps this is the best you 
can do to take care of yourself when you are dealing with a nation that won’t 
deal with the wrongs of its past. Acknowledge it, but don’t “study it” on your 
own time. This may be why the protagonist insists upon not “thinkin’ ‘bout” 
her wayward lover (or the nation)—she is aware of how all that can “inter- 
rupt her grindin,’”’ 

What is more, this imaginative remaking of plantation life (i.e., Beyoncé’s 
“enthronement”) pushes against the neo-abolitionist mandate that Black 
southern life should be represented in terms of tragedy. Her enthronement 
at the plantation contests the very site where tragic images of Black life were 
first produced in abolitionist discourse. And her emotional state on the throne 
rebuffs the pity that abolitionists sought to stir in their white audience. In 
contrast to the abolitionist appeals to white consciences, this stance of apa- 
thy implies a lack of interest in the pursuit of racial recognition. This lack of 
interest, again, is due to a racial pessimism with regard to our national coun- 
terpart. Perhaps unusually, I read Beyoncé’s apathetic enthronement and her 
joyous bus ride as intimately connected with her participation in root work. 
That is, root work on the bus ride is what enables her performance of apathy 
or indifference at the plantation. This is because the root work on the bus 
ride provides another register of knowledge by which to assess her worth in 
this world (i.e., her “ori” or destiny). In other words, the protagonist can be 
indifferent toward (not “thinkin’ ’bout”) her lover (or the nation) precisely 
because root work provides another thing for her to “study.” 

In the chapter that follows, I provide an interpretation of Hurston’s racial 
politics that is predicated on racial pessimism and riddled with Black joy. Hur- 
ston’s response, like Beyoncé in Lemonade, also connects a performance of 
indifference with the development of southern Black joy. In response to white 
racism, Hurston often took the stance of “I ain’t thinkin’ ‘bout you.” Instead 
of rehearsing narratives of Black southern tragedy, her stories more often 
than not focused on Black people “headed to the club.” While this tendency 
often got Hurston accused of nostalgia or naivete, I argue that this tendency 
is informed by a deep pessimism of recognition politics when it came to her 
white counterparts. Rather than seek white recognition by appealing to sto- 
ries of Black southern tragedy, Hurston often chose to “study” how African 
Americans managed to create a life for themselves in spite of their oppres- 
sion, such as through root work. Through her insistence upon not “studyin’ ” 
white racism, Hurston seemed to grasp the intimate connection between 
southern Black joy and the principled indifference that Beyoncé artistically 
renders in Lemonade. 


Chapter 1 
+ 
“Sing[ing] a Song to the Morning” 
The Politics of Joy 


Can the black poet sing a song to the morning? Upsprings the 
song to his lips but it is fought back. He says to himself, “Ah 
this is a beautiful song inside me. I feel the morning star in 
my throat. I will sing of the star and the morning.” Then his 
background thrusts itself between his lips and the star and he 
mutters, “Ought I not to be singing of our sorrows? That is 
what is expected of me and I shall be considered forgetful of 
our past and present. If I do not some will even call me a cow- 
ard. The one subject for a Negro is the Race and its sufferings 
and so the song of the morning must be choked back. I will 
write of a lynching instead.” 

—Zora Neale Hurston, “Art and Such” 


In the epigraph, Hurston complains about the pressure African American 
artists feel to only relay stories of Black tragedy and oppression. Throughout 
her career, she often criticized African American writers who succumbed to 
that pressure. Consider, for instance, Hurston’s 1938 “Stories of Conflict,” 
a harsh review of Richard Wrights Uncle Tom’s Children.'! Although Hur- 
ston’s critique of Wright reads as deeply personal, a “discursive throw down,” 
the themes present in this short review exemplify how Hurston’s refusal of 
tragic depictions of southern Black life dovetailed with issues of gender and 
class.2 Moreover, the review is a site where the tragic depictions of south- 
ern Black life are implicitly linked to neo-abolitionism, such as the legacy of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ In her review, Hurston criti- 
cizes Wright’s novel for fitting into a pattern of tragic representation of Black 
southern life as “[a] dismal, hopeless section ruled by brutish hatred and 
nothing else.”* I stress that this pattern of tragic representation not only had 
regional dynamics but gendered ones as well. For example, Hurston argues 
that Wright’s “sentences” which “have the shocking-power of a fourty-four” 
are designed to satisfy the tastes of a male audience.’ “There is lavish killing 
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here,” Hurston writes, “perhaps enough to satisfy all male Black readers.”® 
Hurston also notes that this writing style is raced and gendered by consider- 
ing Wright’s storyline: the Black male hero is one who “gets his man” (i.e., the 
white man) and avenges “his woman.”’ 

While Wright accused Hurston of participating in the minstrel tradition for 
emphasizing Black joy, she claims here that Wright makes Black southern life 
a tragic spectacle to satisfy both a white, northern (or rather, neo-abolitionist) 
audience and his Black male readers.’ That is, white publishers preferred 
stories that portrayed Blacks as tragic heroes or violent victims in their con- 
frontation with, and protest of, racism.’ This preference can be traced back 
to abolitionist discourse, from which arose the mandate that “the one subject 
for a Negro is the Race and its sufferings.”'° Moreover, Black male audi- 
ences expected this confrontation with white men to be showcased. In her 
review Hurston admits that Wright has tremendous talents, but she wonders 
“what he would have done had he dealt with plots that touched the broader 
and more fundamental phases of Negro life.”!' Hurston’s emphasis on the 
“broader and more fundamental phases of Negro life” echoes her complaints 
in her 1938 essay “Art and Such,” written the same year as this review. In 
“Art and Such,” Hurston bemoans that Black writing is often restricted to 
the sorrow and tragedy of southern Black life, “despite the obvious fact that 
Negroes love and hate and fight and play and strive and travel and have 
thousand and one interests in life like other humans.” Her struggle to pres- 
ent more nuanced depictions of southern Black life was intimately tied to her 
more controversial positions on racial politics—positions that often put her 
at odds with her contemporaries. 


Black Feminist Interventions 


One of Hurston’s most controversial positions can be found in her later essay, 
“Court Order Can’t Make Races Mix.” In this 1955 essay, she denounces 
the Supreme Court’s Brown vs. Board decision to desegregate the nation’s 
public schools. She was well aware that this position was controversial, that 
“a great clamor will arise in certain quarters [that] I seek to deny the Negro 
children of the South their rights.” However, what was at stake for Hurston 
was a depiction of Black southern life that robbed us of self-respect. Hurston 
writes: 


If there are not adequate Negro schools in Florida, and there is some 
residual, some inherent and unchangeable quality in white schools, 
impossible to duplicate anywhere else, then I am the first to insist 
that Negro children of Florida be allowed to share this boon. But 
if there are adequate Negro schools and prepared instructors and 
instructions, then there is nothing different except the presence of 
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white people. For this reason, I regard the ruling of the U.S. Supreme 
Court as insulting rather than honoring my race. Since the days of 
the never-to-be-sufficiently-deplored Reconstruction, there has been 
current the belief that there is no greater delight to Negroes than 
physical association with whites." 


For Hurston, the Supreme Court decision harbored insulting assumptions 
about Black life, such as the desire for white association or the belief in Black 
inferiority. For Hurston, these assumptions also seem to be implicitly linked 
with abolitionist propaganda. 

For example, Hurston links the reasoning behind the Supreme Court 
decision with the “Race Men” whom she criticizes in “Art and Such” for 
making a political platform out of Black tragedy. These “Race Men” “stand 
around and mouth the same trite phrases, and try their practiced-best to 
look sad,” Hurston writes, even though they face “a situation as different 
from the 1880s as chalk is from cheese.”'° Hurston assures her readers that 
the “Race Man is still with us—he and his Reconstruction pullings. His job 
today is to rush around and seek for something he can ‘resent. ” 16 It is this 
same platform of sorrow and resentment that Hurston criticizes later in her 
“Court Order Can’t Make Races Mix”: “It is well known that I have no 
sympathy or respect for the ‘tragedy of color’ school of thought among us, 
whose fountain-head is the pressure group concerned in this court ruling.” 7 
To emphasize her point, Hurston asserts that she “can see no tragedy in being 
too dark to be invited to a white school social affair.” 18 

It is important to note that Hurston does not contest desegregation itself, 
but the terms upon which it proceeds in “Court Order Can’t Make Races 
Mix.” She advocates for “ethical and cultural” desegregation instead of 
the legal desegregation advanced by the Supreme Court.’? This pivot is an 
example of the kind of deflection on southern racism that often infuriated 
and drew sharp criticism from Hurston’s intellectual contemporaries. That is, 
rather than take up criticism of southern segregation, Hurston deflects, point- 
ing to how segregation is a national, ethical, and cultural problem rather 
than a “sectional” or regional one that can be solved by tinkering with legal 
codes. However, as Hurston writes in a letter to Claude Barnett, her frequent 
attempts to nuance life in the South were often “twist[ed]” into support for 
Jim Crow.”° These controversial positions of Hurston concerning southern 
Black life often caused ambivalence regarding her racial politics even as we 
continue to celebrate her work today.”! 

Over the decades, feminists (especially Black feminists) have used a vari- 
ety of approaches to contextualize and make sense of Hurston’s politics. 
For instance, Black feminists first recovered Hurston in the 1970s by high- 
lighting the intra-racial politics that Hurston’s work exhibits. This strategy 
was especially important at this time because this was a period of bringing 
Black feminist criticism into the academy. The erasures that Black women 
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were experiencing in both the political arena and academic disciplines at 
this time were exemplified in the earlier erasure of Hurston from the Harlem 
Renaissance.”* As such, Hurston’s recovery by these Black feminists was also 
a catalyst for the political and intellectual recovery of Black women’s lives.” 
For example, Black feminists used Hurston’s interventions to expose how 
the current Black liberation movements (such as Black nationalism and the 
Black Arts Movement) exhibited a masculinist project that privileged inter- 
racial politics (i.e., Black men warring against white men) over intra-racial 
concerns of gender and class.” 

An example of this strategy can be found in Barbara Smith’s essay “Sexual 
Politics and the Politics of Zora Neale Hurston.” With regard to Hurston’s 
racial politics, Smith concedes that “Hurston can fairly be described as indi- 
vidualistic and conservative.”*> However, “[Hurston’s] insights into sexual 
politics indicate that she was inherently feminist, a radical stance for a Black 
woman in any era.” With this approach, the apparent contradictions within 
Hurston’s stances on race are nuanced by privileging Hurston’s intra-racial 
political insights over her interracial politics. Her criticisms of “Race Men” 
noted earlier are understood to expose the violent suppression of Black wom- 
en’s voices and issues in the political arena.” And in Smith’s account of Their 
Eyes Were Watching God, space for Black joy is carved out by Hurston’s 
pursuit of self-fulfillment, love, and happiness in the character Janie’s journey 
to come to terms with and transcend the various oppressions that are spe- 
cific to Black women. This journey is not representative of the entire Black 
race, but a foray into the intra-racial dynamics that inform our lives. This 
is part of what it meant, Smith writes, for Hurston to “tak[e] Black women 
seriously.”7* It means “that Janie’s life is seen as inherently valuable,” Smith 
notes, and “there is the assumption that she has the right to search for happi- 
ness and freedom, however she may define them.””? 

Closely tied to the privileging of intra-racial politics is the importance of 
individual expression within the collective. This emphasis on individuality 
has informed another approach to contextualizing Hurston’s racial and gen- 
der politics. An example of this approach can be found in Deborah Plant’s 
Every Tub Must Sit on Its Own Bottom. Hurston’s “political philosophy of 
uncompromising individualism,” Plant writes, “helped her survive systematic 
sexism, racism, and classism, strengthened her will to resist negative control- 
ling images, and empowered her to overcome.”*° Moreover, Plant sees the 
collective and the individual in connection rather than opposition. “Hurston’s 
philosophy of individualism was firmly rooted in an African American folk 
ethos, which is a fundamental ‘site of resistance,” she writes.*! As a result, 
Plant insists that Hurston “understood profoundly the significance of African 
American culture as a vital component in the full emancipation of African 
American people, individually and collectively.”** This is because African 
American culture was a repository for “alternative images, self-definitions, 
and strategies necessary to resist Anglo-American cultural domination and 
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to reclaim Black life.” For Plant, this reclamation of Black life takes place 
on the level of the self in Hurston’s work, even as African American culture 
provides the alternative self-definitions that Hurston sought. In this way, 
Hurston’s drive for individual expression, where the Black poet can exist as 
“an individual” and not just as “another tragic unit of the Race,” is a crucial 
lens for interpreting her racial politics.** 

In both approaches, Hurston’s portrayals of Black joy in the South (such 
as in Their Eyes Were Watching God), which were a major departure from 
the political mandate of representations of southern interracial strife, are 
linked to various refusals: a refusal to politically prioritize fights between 
Black men and white men; a refusal to define Black life in terms of the racism 
we face; and a refusal to let the racism and sexism of the world define how 
Hurston relates to herself.*° This same emphasis can be seen, for example, in 
the work of the earlier recovery period of the 1970s, such as in June Jordan’s 
“Notes toward a Black Balancing of Love and Hatred.” In this essay, Jordan 
links political protests with affirmations of Black culture (or joy).3° We can 
also see these themes of refusal in contemporary Hurston scholarship, such 
as Carla Kaplan’s The Erotics of Talk, Erica Edwards’s Charisma and the 
Fictions of Black Leadership, and Cheryl Wall’s On Freedom and the Will to 
Adorn.*’ I want to follow suit, using the language of refusal to explore the 
political effects of Hurston’s emphasis on southern Black joy in the public 
sphere. Using the language of refusal in my analysis enables me to do two 
things. First, I will put Hurston’s insights on race into conversation with con- 
temporary discussions of recognition politics, liberalism, and the importance 
of refusal in race scholarship. Second, the language of refusal enables me to 
foreground the implicit neo-abolitionist context of her politics of joy. 


Resistance, Refusal, and Root Work 


I want to stress that I do not see “refusal” as a synonym for “resistance.” One 
of the main differences between refusal and resistance is how each concept 
treats the search for political recognition.** Resistance locks us into a life- 
and-death struggle with our oppressor for recognition. In contrast, refusal 
withholds recognition of the oppressor’s power or authority to define our 
lives. Instead of seeking recognition from a state that continues to oppress us, 
to refuse, as the cultural anthropologist Audra Simpson observes, is to decide 
not to “let go, roll over, or play this game.”*? Moreover, by refusing the terms 
of recognition issued by an oppressive state, we can render those terms more 
explicit.° As noted in the introduction, Hurston understood that political 
recognition from northern white liberals required that we contort ourselves 
into an “object of pity.”*! Hurston rejected those terms of recognition (Black 
abjection) by maintaining a state of indifference toward whites. In contrast 
to the images of abjection that arise from neo-abolitionism, Hurston found 
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alternative sources of self-definition and recognition in African American 
folklore and cultural traditions, such as root work. By providing a possi- 
ble alternative source of recognition, root work operates as the ground or 
conditions of possibility for refusals to be defined (or recognized) by our 
oppressors. 

To illustrate the differences between resistance and refusal, as well as the 
role of root work in distinguishing the two, consider the character Sixo in Toni 
Morrison’s novel Beloved. Sixo is a slave of Indigenous and African origin. 
When Sixo is caught stealing, he argues with the slave master (Schoolteacher) 
about who is actually stealing from whom, the slave or the master. This is an 
example of resistance, direct engagement with the oppressor. And the result 
is an important one for Sixo: “clever, but schoolteacher beat [Sixo] anyway 
to show him that definitions belonged to the definers—not the defined.” ** 
Sixo’s argument with Schoolteacher can be contrasted with refusal, such as 
when Sixo “stopped speaking English because there was no future in it.” 
This shift in Sixo’s behavior is preceded by his participation in practices of 
root work, his going out “among the trees at night. For dancing, he said, 
to keep his bloodlines open.”** And Sixo’s refusal to communicate with the 
master (i.e., “speak English”) is the beginning of his “unsuitableness” for 
slavery.“ Put another way, Sixo’s refusal gives way to an “enjoyment” that 
often accompanies such acts, an enjoyment that wreaks havoc upon the order 
imposed by domination.*® For example, while he is being burned to death 
by Schoolteacher, Sixo’s laughter and song-making mark his participation 
in the practice of “juba,” a dance and praise-song to the gods.“ It is this 
juba that makes Schoolteacher, who “knew the worth of everything,” regard 
Sixo as now “unsuitable.”*’ For “who could be fooled into buying a singing 
nigger with a gun? ... What a laugh. So rippling and full of glee it put out 
the fire.’ Rather than struggle for recognition from Schoolteacher, e.g., by 
arguing with him over the definition of stealing, Sixo’s refusal withholds rec- 
ognition of Schoolteacher’s valuation and estimation of his life. This can be 
seen in Sixo’s shout as he dies in the fire with Schoolteacher watching. Sixo 
dies “shouting Seven-O! Seven O!” Morrison writes, “because his Thirty- 
Mile Woman got away with his blossoming seed.”*° His triumphant shout, 
steeped in juba, refuses recognition of Schoolteacher’s reduction of his life to 
calloused breeding and increasing white male property. I maintain that this 
discussion of refusal, resistance, and root work can even provide a different 
entryway into the Hurston-Wright debate than the usual framework of apo- 
litical individualism (Hurston) versus political protest (Wright).*! 

While Hurston and Wright were both southerners who were deeply inter- 
ested in the emancipatory potential of Black folklore, their chosen folk heroes 
fell along the fault lines of resistance and refusal.” In his 1937 “Blueprint for 
Negro Writing,” Wright notes how Black folklore “embodies the memories 
and hopes” of our “struggle for freedom.”*? It is interesting to consider the 
example of Black folklore that he uses to demonstrate this point: 
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In the absence of fixed and nourishing forms of culture, the Negro 
has a folklore which embodies the memories and hopes of his strug- 
gle for freedom. Not yet caught in paint or stone, and as yet but 
feebly depicted in the poem and novel, the Negroes’ most powerful 
images of hope and despair still remains in the fluid state of daily 
speech. How many John Henrys have lived and died on the lips of 
these Black people?** 


The legend of John Henry has its roots in the construction of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad in West Virginia in the 1870s. It branched outward 
through song and oral storytelling well into the 1930s.” One of many Black 
male chain-gang workers, John Henry was known for a mythic victory where 
he, by natural strength alone, won a contest with his hammer against new 
machines introduced for construction. The songs and tales surrounding John 
Henry depict the dismal conditions of the workers, as well as the encroach- 
ment of industrialization that further alienated them from their labor.°* In 
many versions of the story, John Henry defeats a white man who uses the 
new machines. In nearly all versions, John Henry dies of exhaustion after 
the battle. Some versions recast John Henry as a Jesus-like figure, where he 
is resurrected days later.” Additionally, some versions of the tale make John 
Henry’s hammer a symbol for his penis, drawing a parallel between his abil- 
ity to drive a hammer and his sexual prowess.°*® 

I argue that John Henry is preferred by Wright because he is emblematic of 
the mode of agency that Wright prefers, resistance. In Black Culture and Black 
Consciousness, Lawrence Levine claims that John Henry is especially loved 
by Blacks because he “defeated white society on its own territory and by its 
own rules.”°’ That is, he played the white man’s game and won, exemplifying 
a resistant mode of agency. John Henry is also no trickster figure. Rather, he 
“defeat[s] rivals . . . directly and publicly,” being “contemptuous of guile and 
indirection.”® As we have noted earlier, some Black men are very interested in 
this type of confrontation, direct and open, public and individualized. More- 
over, this confrontation is often sexualized as well. Part of John Henry’s allure 
and strength are derived from his powerful penis in folktales. To tie John Hen- 
ry’s sexuality to the defeat of the white man is to perform a symbolic reverse 
castration. Wright may have also been motivated to symbolically participate 
in this reverse castration by promoting John Henry since, as James Baldwin 
observes of Wright, the “root” of the violence that proliferates in Wright’s 
texts is “the rage, almost literally the howl, of a man who is being castrated.”*! 
Given the direct and central confrontation with the white man in John Henry’s 
tale, Wright’s focus on John Henry reflects his gendered preference for protest 
as exemplified in his Uncle Tom’s Children. In other words, it intimates his 
depiction of Black life as fundamentally a violent struggle against racism. 

Contrary to Levine’s claim that John Henry is the central figure of Black 
folklore, Hurston claims that a very different John “runs through all our 
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folk-lore.”® In many ways, John de Conquer, who is both a hoodoo root 
and a folk figure, is the opposite of John Henry. Consider Hurston’s com- 
ments on John de Conquer in her 1943 essay “High John de Conquer.” While 
Wright emphasizes our being separated from Africa through John Henry, 
Hurston notes that even while the ships “hauled [slaves] across the water 
to helplessness” during the Middle Passage, John de Conquer “was walk- 
ing the very winds that filled the sails of the ships.”°? While John Henry was 
a stranger in the North (West Virginia), John de Conquer is the ancestor 
who “retire[d] with his secret smile into the soil of the South.”** While John 
Henry is isolated, reliant upon only his natural strength to combat racism, 
Hurston emphasizes John de Conquer’s spiritual role within the community. 
More specifically, John de Conquer was invoked through spiritual practices 
that offered the enslaved an “inside thing to live by.”® This “inside thing to 
live by,” in turn, connected the enslaved to each other and fostered a sense of 
community.® And while John Henry signals open, public, and direct confron- 
tation with whites, John de Conquer “has evaded the ears of white people” 
and is loved for his many ruses and tricks.*” 

John de Conquer is also a symbol of the laughing juba that intoxicated 
Sixo in the fire. As such, John de Conquer provided the grounds for the 
enslaved to refuse the terms of reality that the master supplied, and instead 
furnish their own. Hurston writes: 


The sign of [High John de Conquer] was a laugh, and his singing- 
symbol was a drum-beat. No parading drum-shout like soldiers out 
for a show. It did not call to the feet of those who were fixed to hear 
it. It was an inside thing to live by. It was sure to be heard when and 
where the work was the hardest, and the lot the most cruel. It helped 
the slaves endure. They knew that something better was coming. So 
they laughed in the face of things and sang, “I’m so glad! Trouble 
don’t last always.” And the white people who heard them were struck 
dumb that they could laugh. In an outside way, this was Old Massa’s 
fun, so what was Old Cuffy laughing for? Old Massa couldn’t know, 
of course, but High John de Conquer was there walking his planta- 
tion like a natural man. He was treading the sweat-flavored clods 
of the plantation, crushing out his drum tunes, and giving out secret 
laughter.°” 


There are several things to note from this passage. First, the laughter that John 
de Conquer brings signals a contrast in perceptions of reality between the 
enslaved and whites, who were “struck dumb” by such laughter. Second, not 
only are whites “struck dumb” at our laughter, but they are implicitly threat- 
ened. That is, the laughter of the enslaved invokes a power shift, whereby the 
enslaved partake of something that the slave masters presumed was firmly 
in their domain, or “Old Massa’s fun.” In this way, John de Conquer was 
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“walking [the slave master’s] plantation,” undermining the slave master’s 
authority by “giving out [his] secret laughter.” Similar to Sixo’s laughter in 
the fire, this secret laughter challenges the authority of the slave master or the 
staying power of his definitions. Indeed, John de Conquer tells the enslaved, 
when it comes to the slave master, “[d]on’t pay what [the slave master] say 
no mind. You know where you got something finer than this plantation and 
anything it’s got on it.””° And third, the work that John de Conquer is doing 
is taking place on a different register than resistance or direct confronta- 
tion. Root work is neither the “parading drum-shout like soldiers for show” 
nor does it “call to the feet of those who were fixed to hear it.” To put it 
another way, root work, or John de Conquer, operates in terms of secrecy, 
thus avoiding recognition from whites. Rather than wage a direct war with 
whites, John de Conquer shifts the battle to one within the very souls of 
Black folk. As Hurston writes, John de Conquer helped the slaves “fight a 
mighty battle without outside-showing force” and “win [their] war from 
within.”7! 

Capturing the political effects of this pivot, from seeking the recognition 
of the oppressor to the struggle for self-definition, is one of the resources 
that the language of refusal offers. And one political effect is that refusing 
the recognition of the oppressor puts the authority of the oppressor in ques- 
tion, shifting (and perhaps undermining) the power dynamic. As Morrison 
observes, 


there are lots of ways to destabilize racism, and protest novels are 
only one way. Maybe they’re the best way, and maybe they aren’t. 
I’m not interested in that. I’m interested in Black readers and me. 
I think that when you constantly focus on the Nazi, you give him 
more power than he should have. That’s what confrontation in art 
sometimes does. It’s like asking a jazz musician to play his music so 
white people will like it, and I don’t think that’s what’s going on with 
Black women.” 


In other words, one of the political effects of this pivot can be “destabilizing 
racism” (rather than eradicating it). This turn toward “Black readers and me” 
that Morrison invokes parallels Hurston’s focus on Black joy, to the point of 
appearing indifferent to interracial conflict. Within interpersonal contexts, 
this performance of indifference is often marked by strong, negative affectual 
responses by oppressors, for they experience it as an affront. Indeed, Hur- 
ston’s performances of indifference often registered antagonist affects within 
her northern white liberal counterparts.” Moreover, her contemporaries and 
critics saw her indifference as an ignorant evasion or a perverse misunder- 
standing of racism. However, as I will demonstrate with the politics of joy, 
she only ascertained that the game was rigged, and so she chose to play a 
different one altogether.” 
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In the case of Sixo, refusal becomes a political option when all good faith 
departs from our endeavors with the other.” This often happened when Hur- 
ston encountered the racism disguised as regionalism among her northern 
white liberal counterparts.” Hurston’s response, in these scenarios, was simi- 
lar to Sixo’s decision to “no longer speak English.” That is, Hurston saw the 
futility in trying to “reason” with whites who have not reckoned with their 
own racism. Instead of trying to “reason” with whites who veiled their rac- 
ism by invoking a racist, white southerner, Hurston often refused the terms of 
the conversation. She did so by appearing indifferent to southern racism and 
playing up instances of Black joy. Put another way, the politics of joy often 
occurs in Hurston’s work as a practice of principled indifference or active 
disinterest in narratives of tragic southern Black life due to racism. 

This strategy is closely related to what Hurston describes in her introduc- 
tion to her 1935 Mules and Men. What do you do when you don’t have the 
option of removing yourself from racist whites, but you also don’t want to 
play their game? Hurston wrote that her southern Black respondents are often 


most reluctant at times to reveal that which the soul lives by. And the 
Negro, in spite of his open-faced laughter, his seeming acquiescence, 
is particularly evasive. You see we are a polite people and we do not 
say to our questioner, “Get out of here!” We smile and tell him or her 
something that satisfies the white person because, knowing so little 
about us, he doesn’t know what he is missing . . . That is, we let the 
probe enter, but it never comes out. It gets smothered under a lot of 
laughter and pleasantries.” 


Wielding the power of laughter like Sixo or John de Conquer did, Hur- 
ston’s Black southern respondents subtly refuse their interviewers. They “let 
the probe enter” through a performance of indifference, such as when they 
“smile and tell him or her something that satisfies the white person” rather 
than telling interviewers to “Get out of here!” And through that performance 
of indifference, they subtly refuse to answer these questions that probe into 
Black interiority or how they/we really feel. 

The type of refusals that I am tracking through the politics of joy has a 
different context than that of Hurston’s respondents in Mules and Men. I 
am specifically interested in those moments when Hurston is engaged with 
northern white liberals who are trying to probe her southern Black interior- 
ity. Hurston was aware that northern white liberals were primed for stories 
of southern Black tragedy due to the “phraseology of the Abolition struggle” 
exhibited in novels like Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In abolitionist discourse, Black 
suffering was the terms upon which whites recognized our humanity. Rather 
than confirm these narratives, Hurston often syncopated, accenting what was 
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normally left out of these conversations, such as scenes of southern Black 
joy. This joyous syncopation shifted the accent of these conversations by 
downplaying or appearing indifferent to what was normally stressed in these 
exchanges, southern white racism and Black southern tragedy. 

We can see this in action, for instance, in Hurston’s essay “The ‘Pet Negro’ 
System”: 


It has been so generally accepted that all Negroes in the South are 
living under horrible conditions that many friends of the Negro up 
North actually take offense if you don’t tell them a tale of horror 
and suffering. They stroll up to you, cocktail glass in hand, and say, 
“I am a friend of the Negro, you know, and feel awful about the ter- 
rible conditions down there.” That’s your cue to launch into atrocities 
amidst murmurs of sympathy. If, on the other hand, just to find out if 
they’ve really done some research down there, you ask, “What condi- 
tions do you refer to?” you get an injured, and sometimes a malicious, 
look. Why ask foolish questions? Why drag in the many Negroes of 
opulence and education? Yet these comfortable, contented Negroes 
are as real as the sharecroppers.” 


In this conversation, Hurston appears indifferent or pretends not to know 
“what conditions they refer to,” evading the probe of her northern white 
interlocutor, who is in search of a personal story of southern suffering. Rather 
than play along the beat dictated by this northern white liberal or “friend of 
the Negro up North,” Hurston shifts the accent, from southern “sharecrop- 
pers” to “comfortable, contended Negroes.” There are two crucial aspects 
of racial politics that inform this joyous shift for Hurston. The first aspect 
describes the conditions that prompt a refusal: the intransigence of racism 
to certain liberation strategies. The second aspect is the enactment of refusal 
through a performance of indifference, or decentering racism in representa- 
tions of Black life by shoring up Black joy. Both aspects appear in Hurston’s 
essays “My Most Humiliating Jim Crow Experience” (1944) and “Crazy for 
This Democracy” (1945). 


The Intransigence of Racism 


For Hurston, white supremacy is a national, institutional, and psychologi- 
cal structure. In “My Most Humiliating Jim Crow Experience,” Hurston 
recounts an experience of racism in order to challenge common beliefs about 
race and racism. Due to Hurston’s frequent digestion problems, her patron, 
Mrs. R. Osgood Mason, arranged a visit to a white specialist. However, upon 
her arrival at the doctor’s office, Hurston was hastily swept into a broom 
closet and handled quickly by the doctor. Sensing that the staff was embar- 
rassed to have a Black customer, Hurston deliberately stayed longer to see 
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“what would happen, and further to torture [the doctor] more.”*! There are 
two comments in this essay that are central to how Hurston thought about 
white supremacy and region. 

In the opening lines of the essay, Hurston remarks that this humiliat- 
ing experience “came in New York instead of the South as one would have 
expected.” $ Throughout her body of work, Hurston consistently reminds us 
that racism is present in both the South and the North. As she remarked to 
Alain Locke in a letter on July 23, 1943, to pretend that racism is a regional 
problem is to ignore that racism is a national issue.** Therefore, she insists 
that racism is not the result of the taste of “uncivilized” southerners, but a 
characteristic of Western civilization itself: “The truth of the matter is that 
the Anglo-Saxon is the most intolerant of human beings in the matter of any 
other group darker than themselves.”** In answer to those who blame rac- 
ism on the South, Hurston asks, “Did the southerners colonize Africa and 
India, and put over the outrages based on race there? Were these slave hold- 
ers southerners in the beginning?”® To view racism as a regional problem is 
to fail to address the real scale of the problem. 

In “Crazy for This Democracy,” Hurston develops these points further 
in the context of segregation in the South. Rather provocatively for the 
time, Hurston argues that ending segregation in the South will not be enough 
to dismantle racism. Likening racism to a disease, Hurston claims that to 
mistake segregation for the sickness is a “sentimental oversimplification in 
diagnosis,” for “segregation and things like that are the bumps and blisters 
on the skin, and not the disease, but evidence and symptoms of the sick- 
ness.”*” For those who think that moving North would end their troubles 
with racism, Hurston writes that “some strangely assert that a change of 
climate is all that is needed to kill the virus in the blood!”** For those whose 
think that appeals to the conscience of northern white liberals will be our 
salvation, Hurston admonishes that “the business of some whites to help pick 
a bump or so is even part of the pattern. Not a human right, but a concession 
from the throne has been made.”*? Hurston names “Jim Crow” as the disease 
itself, a legal and social institution that is both a national and global system 
of oppression.” It is worth quoting Hurston in full here: 


Jim Crow is the rule in South Africa, and is even more extensive than 
in America. More rigid and grinding. No East Indian may ride first- 
class in the trains of British-held India. Jim Crow is common in all 
colonial Africa, Asia, and the Netherland East Indies. There, too, a 
Javenese male is punished for flirting back at a white female. So why 
this stupid assumption that “moving North” will do away with social 
smallpox??! 


This “disease” especially renders the experiment of democracy ineffective in 
the United States. And it makes the United States the “arse-and-all” in all our 
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international relations. “The Ass-and-All of Democracy has shouldered the 
load of subjugating the dark world completely,” Hurston observes.” Having 
never truly experienced the democracy of which the United States boasts, 
Hurston writes, “I am crazy about the idea of Democracy. I want to see how 
it feels.”° 

If racism is truly the global, social pathology that Hurston claims in this 
essay, then the strategies for liberation (i.e., integration) employed by her con- 
temporaries will never match the scale or quality of the problem at hand.”* 
And so, Hurston remarks: 


So why the waste of good time and energy, and further delay the 
recovery of the patient by picking him over bump by bump and blis- 
ter to blister? Why not the shot of serum that will kill the thing in the 
blood? The bumps are symptoms. The symptoms cannot disappear 
until the cause is cured.” 


Hurston rejects southern integration as the cure because the social and legal 
conventions of “Jim Crow” (i.e., white supremacy) work on a “physical and 
emotional” level to normalize racism.” The separate seats, houses, the exclu- 
sion from certain activities and places are all part of a national web of ways 
to bolster whites’ sense of superiority.” As such, white children who grow up 
under “Jim Crow” are taught that they are superior to Blacks simply by their 
birth.’ If this is the case, even if we were to dwell in the same spaces, how 
could we possibly be considered equal actors in the experiment of democracy? 

Hurston ends “My Most Humiliating Jim Crow Experience” on a similar 
note, which is the second central comment about white supremacy for our 
discussion. Rather than internalize the pain of her experience and succumb 
to a sense of inferiority, she “set[s] [her] hat at a reckless angle and walk[s] 
out . . . feeling the pathos of Anglo-Saxon civilization.”” By pathos, she 
means pathological. “And I still mean pathos,” she writes, “for I know that 
anything with such a false foundation cannot last. Whom the gods would 
destroy, they first make mad.”!” I argue that Hurston stresses this point 
because a common liberation strategy during her time assumed that whites 
could be reasoned with, their consciences called upon, if only they could be 
convinced of our humanity.'°! However, if whites truly are “mad” due to the 
effects of racism, this strategy is never enough. Tinkering with a few laws 
and offering heartfelt humanistic appeals will not help us in the end if “all of 
it”—the entire social fabric of our society—“is wrong.” !° 

With these comments in mind, we can outline the contour of conditions 
that prompt the refusal which lies at the heart of the politics of joy. That is, 
the politics of joy arise out of an awareness that certain strategies are lim- 
ited, depending on our vision of liberation. Hurston was deeply suspicious 
of the regionalism that allows us to map the nation’s racism solely onto the 
South. In her 1943 letter to Alain Locke noted earlier, Hurston contends that 
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this regionalism is part of the legacy of abolitionist discourse, or an instance 
of neo-abolitionism. Because northern white liberals had “carried over the 
phraseology of the Abolition struggle,” Hurston found that they were 


caught between the folk-lore [they] ha[ve] been raised on about 
Negroes, and [their] actual feelings. But so much has happened, 
including the Civil War, that [they] hate to admit it. So [they] take 
refuge in saying that southerners moving north did it. This is ridicu- 
lous on the face of it. The Negroes who have gloried in the nort[h] 
are also caught, so they join in the chorus, “Them southerners snuk 
up here and done it.” 1% 


Such a tactic blinds us to the fact that racism is a national and global institu- 
tion. Hurston was also wary of a white, northern liberalism that only “picks 
the bumps” of racism, leaving the pathology of racism to rage throughout the 
body politic. And Hurston understood that racism is much too deep-seated to 
be fixed by appeals to the conscience or compassion of racist whites. In fact, 
such appeals might even reinforce the psychological dynamics of superiority 
and saviorism that often plagues whites. These insights make the confronta- 
tion of racism necessary but ultimately insufficient in successfully navigating 
interacting oppressions. That is to say, these factors make racism intransigent 
to certain liberation tactics. Due to racism’s complex and multifaceted under- 
pinnings, it might be better to “allow the probe to enter” but never find its 
way back out when encountering such whites. 


Decentering Racism in Representations 
of Southern Black Life 


The second crucial aspect of the politics of joy is that of decentering racism in 
representations of southern Black life. By “decentering racism,” I mean that 
Hurston deliberately emphasized other aspects of southern Black life over 
racism, thus violating the neo-abolitionist norms of representations of south- 
ern interracial strife. In her attempts to decenter racism, Hurston seemed to 
be in contradiction with her views on race as provided above. These appar- 
ent contradictions have led some critical scholars to either dismiss Hurston’s 
views on race or to engage in diatribes that attack her personality, sanity, and 
gender. For instance, Andrew Delbanco claims that “Crazy for This Democ- 
racy” contradicts Hurston’s earlier public views on race. To support his claim, 
he provides a quote from an interview two years earlier where Hurston says, 
“the lot of the Negro is much better in the South than in the North.”!* He 
concludes that “Hurston’s politics had never been coherent, and it is a mis- 
take, really to take her opinions too seriously. She tended to shoot off letters 
to the editor and to blurt things out in interviews.” !° This paints Hurston 
as a quick-tempered, irrational blabbermouth whose racial convictions are 
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spun for personal advantage. However, if we turn to Hurston’s letters writ- 
ten during the same period as “My Most Humiliating Jim Crow Experience” 
and “Crazy for This Democracy,” we can gain more insight into the logic that 
undergirds her racial polemic in these essays. 

For instance, Hurston commented on the 1943 interview to which Del- 
banco is referring in a letter to Claude Barnett. In this letter, Hurston 
expresses outrage at how the editors distorted her words. “You can see him 
cutting out, and substituting,” Hurston asserts, while “he hints at some of the 
things I really did say, but twists them into something else.” 1 Moreover, she 
explicitly states in the letter that she did not “approve of segregation in the 
South or anywhere else.” !°8 She also wrote a letter to the interviewer, Douglas 
Gilbert, on February 4, 1943, to complain about the misrepresentation of her 
views. 1 “Now, I have the three copies of the interview with you at the Algon- 
quin Hotel,” Hurston begins in complaint to Gilbert.!!° She then proceeds to 
remind him of what she actually said. Namely, that racism is a national rather 
than a “sectional” problem, and that Black southern communities often have 
more resources to cope with racism than northern ones.'!! Her attempts to 
tell a more complex story about Black life in the South that did not center 
whiteness, or to point out Black southern joy as well as intra-group class 
dynamics, were turned into support for Jim Crow.!! As an explanation of 
Gilbert’s misunderstanding, Hurston offers: “Perhaps my saying that the 
North was prejudiced too, was too far off from the norm, and too distressing 
after all the fine phrases have been poured over us up there.” 13 Hurston notes 
that there is a national pattern of disregard for Black life, as the nation is “too 
sentimental about us to know us. It has a cut-and-dried formula for us which 
must not be violated.”!!* Again, I stress that for Hurston, these “norms” and 
“formulas” come out of abolitionist discourse just as much as they do out of 
the minstrel tradition. Hurston’s choice to decenter racism in representations 
of Black life is aimed at disrupting these national narratives, to introduce 
complexity into discussions of Black life under oppression. 

Hurston also links the public demand for the spectacle of Black suffering 
to the need to prop up a sense of superiority in whites. For example, in a let- 
ter to Burton Rascoe on September 4, 1944, Hurston bemoans the implicit 
racism present in some of her “liberal” (northern, white) associates who 
make it their mission to become “friends of the Negro.” 1! “I told them that 
their condescension in fixing us in a type and place is a sort of intellectual Jim 
Crow,” Hurston writes, “and is just as insulting as the physical aspects.” 1*6 
In this same letter, we see that what many pose as Hurston’s individualism 
can also be read as a refusal to seek recognition from her white counterparts. 
Hurston argues that “put[ting] us all in a lump” as a group—a needy, help- 
less group at that—actually does northern white liberals a service. “It feels so 
good to them,” Hurston writes, to be able to “pity [us].”"” 

However, Hurston refuses to allow these “friends of the Negro” to build 
their sense of self upon her acceptance of inferiority: 
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They condescend, and then are infuriated if I don’t like it, which is 
just another way of telling me that I am incompetent, and ought to 
be proud to let them stand watch-and-ward over me, and pity me. It 
feels so good to them. I say, to hell with it!!! 


To surrender the ability to define herself for herself, or to allow herself to be 
defined as a victim, is to succumb to white supremacy. As such, while Hurston 
could freely admit “the handicaps of race in America,” she fought against the 
portrayal of her life, or Black life in general, as one of complete, debilitat- 
ing sorrow.'’’ “I am no poor, dumb something blundering around with an 
odor tagged onto me by the all-conquering whites,” Hurston asserts.'”° This 
is why, rather than entertain the latent racism of northern, liberal whites with 
a response of protest or despair, she pretended to be “astonished.”'*! Her 
indifference rebuffed their pity, exposing their hidden racism. 

A major strength of reading Hurston’s emphasis on southern Black joy in 
the public sphere as a posture of refusal is that this interpretation enables us to 
analyze two important aspects of her views on race. When we consider what 
she was refusing, we can foreground the conditions that often prompted such 
refusals in her work (i.e., the intransigence of racism). Moreover, the posture 
of refusal offers an alternative reading of Hurston’s apparent indifference 
to southern racism, about which many of her contemporaries complained. 
Instead of exemplifying racial naivete, her performances of indifference can 
be read as a refusal to center racism (or white folks) in her representations of 
Black life. My analysis also shows how Hurston’s concern over artistic rep- 
resentations of southern Black life in her debate with Wright was intimately 
tied to her broader views of racial politics. That is, for Hurston, both the 
norms of Black art exemplified by Wright, as well as the solutions to racism 
posed during her time (such as Brown v. Board), are steeped in the legacy of 
abolitionist discourse—a discourse whose norms she consistently rejected. 
In the next chapter, I will delve deeper into how these norms of abolitionism 
were reasserted immediately after the abolition of slavery. 


Scene 2 
< 
“The Past and the Future Merge to Meet Us Here” 


In Beyoncé’s attempts to create a southern Black aesthetic, she consistently 
reaches back to the abolitionist-antebellum period. For example, much of the 
album takes place on various plantations along the Gulf Coast region.' In a 
stunning reversal of neo-abolitionist norms, her scenes on plantations are not 
only devoid of white people but are also sites of Black joy such as ancestral 
communion, feasts, and dancing. Moreover, the address of the album seems 
to refuse the terms of abolitionist discourse. That is, the album is not inter- 
ested in shoring up Black suffering to gain sympathy from whites, because 
the album is not interested in addressing whites at all. We can see this in the 
gazes of many Black women staged on plantations throughout the visual 
album. Primarily dressed from slavery and the Reconstruction era, these 
women signal how the past (i.e., the dead) and the future “merge to meet 
us” in this southern landscape. But rather than invite the audience into the 
inner world of Blacks (as neo-abolitionism would mandate), the women stare 
off—as if they are indifferent to the camera.” Their gaze is similar to what 
Toni Morrison finds in the literature of many Black women writers, a gaze 
that is “not interested in confrontations with white men” because “there are 
more important [confrontations] for them.”* Morrison’s description of this 
gaze in Black feminist literature aptly applies to the stares of these ancestral 
figures in the album, for their gaze, too, “is unblinking and wide and very 
steady. It’s not narrow, it’s very probing and it does not flinch.”* By decenter- 
ing our relation to whites, this “unblinking” gaze offers a different entryway 
into the experiences of slavery, our relation to the South, and the fashioning 
of a Black southern aesthetic. 

While Beyoncé does indeed allude to various types of racial and sexual 
oppression that stem from plantation life, she is careful to nuance representa- 
tions of southern Black life on plantations as well.’ For example, instead of 
focusing on the relation between slave master and the enslaved on the planta- 
tion, Beyoncé’s use of ancestral Black women centers our relationship to our 
dead through root work. In their privileging of the dead, root work practices 
are one way that Beyoncé can shift scenes of Black plantation life from neo- 
abolitionist Black sorrow to Black joy.® For instance, in the “Apathy” chapter 
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we find Beyoncé enthroned with Serena Williams twerking beside her in a 
plantation. This reverses the usual practice on plantations, where white slave 
owners would often make the enslaved dance for their pleasure. Instead, 
we have Black women dancing for their own entertainment and edification, 
oblivious to the white gaze.’ This scene of dancing is tied to and preceded 
by a spiritual bus ride that is filled with allusions to Yoruba and Voodoo 
practices.* In the “Resurrection” chapter we also find women, dressed from 
the Reconstruction era, gathered under oak trees to take photos. This scene is 
striking not only because of the dress, colors, and landscape, but also because 
it reverses a common trope of photography at the time: tree-lynched Black 
folks surrounded by decked-out white mobs. This photo-op in the film is 
interlaced with a recording of a Black woman offering advice on “how to 
lead our children forward.” Her advice is bound up with root work in the 
sense that she “shouts” as she delivers her message, a practice in the Sancti- 
fied Church.’ Also, in the “Hope” chapter, we find ancestral Black women 
holding a feast on the plantation grounds, cooking for their own pleasure, 
and lounging on oaks instead of hanging from them. These scenes are pre- 
ceded by a root work ritual on the plantation—a Mardi Gras Indian traces 
the sacred cosmogram in multiple rooms, shaking a tambourine to summon 
the ancestors.'° The ritual ends with a voice-over of one word, “magic,” and 
a flashback of the spiritual bus ride mentioned earlier. In these examples, root 
work provides the scaffolding to begin to imagine spaces of joy in the lives 
of the enslaved. 

In the chapter that follows, I analyze how Hurston also wrestled with the 
mandates of neo-abolitionism in her writings on Black life. Like Beyoncé, 
Hurston often strove to change the narrative of Black southern life so that 
intra-racial relations (like those of ancestry) were privileged over resistance 
to our oppressors. Moreover, Hurston often turned to root work to bring 
about this shift in focus, creating room for Black joy. We can see this, for 
instance, in her criticism of W. E. B. Du Bois’s moniker for Negro spirituals, 
“sorrow songs.” Hurston’s disagreement with Du Bois highlights the political 
significance of Beyoncé’s remaking of Black southern plantation life. That is, 
Hurston’s disagreement with Du Bois is not merely a question of what to call 
Negro spirituals, but the nature of enslaved life. Was sorrow the predominant 
affect? Was there room for joy? While Du Bois refashioned Negro spirituals 
to further the abolitionist message of Black sorrow, Hurston shored up the 
aspects of root work that informed Negro spirituals in order to make room 
for Black joy. 


Chapter 2 
<> 
“An Object of Pity” 


Zora Neale Hurston, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
and the Rise of Neo-Abolitionism 


Look back over your shoulder for a minute. Count the years. 
If you take in the twenty-odd years of intense Abolitionist 
speaking and writing that preceded the Civil War, the four 
war years, the Reconstruction period and recent Negro rights 
agitations, you have at least a hundred years of indoctrination 
of the Negro that he is an object of pity. 

—Zora Neale Hurston, “Negroes without Self-Pity” 


In this epigraph’s quote from her 1943 essay “Negroes without Self-Pity,” I 
take Hurston to be identifying an important aspect of what it takes for Black 
people to gain recognition in the United States’ public sphere. While aboli- 
tionists rightly lobbied for the recognition of the humanity of the enslaved, 
this recognition hinged upon shows of Black abjection, or the “indoctrina- 
tion of the Negro that he is an object of pity.”! For Hurston, this tradition 
of tragic southern Black representation extended well after the abolition of 
slavery. Although it would seem that the abolition of slavery in 1865 has 
since rendered this tradition obsolete, it has only further entrenched it. This 
is because the racism that underpinned slavery had only been transformed, 
rather than eradicated, upon Emancipation. And so, Hurston writes, “the 
post-war generation time was a matrix from which certain ideas came that 
have seriously affected art creation as well as every other form of Negro 
expression, including the economic.”” 

The post-Civil War adherence to this norm of representation from the 
abolitionist period, that Black folks be represented in terms of tragedy or 
“pity,” is what I have termed neo-abolitionism. Many of Hurston’s comments 
on the resurgence of abolitionist norms during the Reconstruction era can be 
found in clusters of her essays in the mid- to late 1930s (such as “Spirituals 
and Neo-Spirituals,” “Art and Such,” and “The Sanctified Church”) as well as 
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in the mid-1940s (such as “High John de Conquer,” “Negroes without Self- 
Pity,” and “The Rise of the Begging Joints”). Hurston’s consistent example 
of neo-abolitionism comes from the work of W. E. B. Du Bois, a major figure 
in African American philosophy. For example, Hurston often signals neo- 
abolitionism by referring to Du Bois’s moniker for Negro spirituals, “sorrow 
songs.” Hurston writes in her 1938 “Art and Such”: 


Just let [these Black leaders] hear that white people have curiosity 
about some activity among Negroes, and these “leaders” will not let 
their shirt-tails touch them [i.e., sit down] until they have rushed for- 
ward and offered themselves as an authority on the subject whether 
they have ever heard it before or not. In the very face of a situation as 
different from the 1880s as chalk is from cheese, they stand around 
and mouth the same trite phrases, and try their practiced-best to look 
sad. They call spirituals “Our Sorrow Songs” and other such tom- 
foolery in an effort to get into the spotlight if possible without having 
ever done anything to improve education, industry, invention, art and 
never having uttered a quotable line.* 


In this passage, the “sorrow songs” moniker operates as a metonym of a tra- 
dition of Black political leadership that adheres to the neo-abolitionist norm 
of Black tragedy. 

Indeed, Negro spirituals become the site of contestation between Hurston 
and Du Bois concerning larger questions of how we represent southern Black 
life in the public sphere. There are two primary points of contact between Du 
Bois and abolitionist discourse that I will analyze in this chapter: his discus- 
sion of African American religion (in “Of the Faith of the Fathers” and “Of 
the Coming of John”) and his discussion of Negro spirituals (in “The Sorrow 
Songs”). These essays in The Souls of Black Folk not only adhere to the abo- 
litionist script of southern Black tragedy, but they also serve as an example 
of how region, affect, class, and gender interact in Du Bois’s development of 
neo-abolitionism. I will focus primarily on The Souls of Black Folk for this 
analysis because it seems to be the primary text of Du Bois with which Hur- 
ston was most familiar.’ 

Through my analysis of Du Bois’s neo-abolitionism, I aim to broaden the 
target of Hurston’s criticisms in her 1934 “Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals.” In 
this essay Hurston denounces Du Bois’s moniker, “sorrow songs,” as “ridicu- 
lous.”° Moreover, she criticizes the type of Negro spiritual performance that 
Du Bois lauds (i.e., the Fisk Jubilee Singers), claiming that it is not a “pre- 
sentation of genuine Negro spirituals.”’ Some have taken these criticisms 
by Hurston to be, primarily, concerns over authenticity or accuracy.’ In this 
view, Hurston’s criticism is essentially about the manner of Negro spiritual 
performance. By contrast, I argue that Hurston’s target of criticism should 
be expanded to include an indictment of neo-abolitionism itself. That is, 
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Hurston’s objection to the moniker “sorrow songs” is one way that she can 
refuse the image of Blacks under abolitionist discourse: as “objects of pity.”? 


A “Spiritual Son of the Abolitionists” 


In her 1945 essay “The Rise of the Begging Joints,” Hurston describes a 
northern-southern migration of educated Black folk working to rebuild the 
South during the Reconstruction period: 


First, there were those little piney-woods schools opened by the Abo- 
litionist church groups immediately after the Civil War. Fired by the 
Cause, hundreds, perhaps thousands, of pious Northerners came 
South and gave themselves to teach the freedmen how to read and 
write. But the greatest emphasis was on the Bible. Those who were 
first taught, were urged to go forth and spread what they had learned 
to others.” 


These “pious Northerners” had inherited the program of the abolitionists in 
their mission to regenerate and reform the South after the Civil War. And this 
group is critical for positioning Du Bois’s relationship to abolitionism. That 
is, Du Bois was not only a member of this group, but he also foregrounds 
their relationship to abolitionist discourse. For example, in “Of Booker T. 
Washington and Others,” Du Bois introduces the poignant phrase “the spiri- 
tual sons of the Abolitionists.”'' Similar to Hurston’s “pious Northerners,” 
this phrase refers to those who came back to the South to set up schools 
at the dawn of Reconstruction.’ For Du Bois, these “spiritual sons of the 
Abolitionists” stand at a critical juncture of two different political strategies 
for liberation: racial submission and racial revolt in the South. Analyzing 
several strategies for Black liberation, Du Bois’s target in this essay is first 
and foremost Booker T. Washington, who emblematizes racial submission. 
Washington’s approach advocates the gradual adjustment of our political 
rights by economic gain, so argues Du Bois, while submitting to the regime of 
Jim Crow in the meantime. In contrast, Du Bois aligns himself with what he 
takes to be the position of Frederick Douglass and other abolitionists. Their 
program encompasses the integration of Blacks into American citizenry by 
asserting our political rights." 

The political juncture that Du Bois describes also has gendered, classed, 
and regional implications. Du Bois writes: 


In the North the feeling has several times forced itself into words, 
that Mr. Washington’s counsels of submission overlooked certain ele- 
ments of true manhood, and that his educational programme was 
unnecessarily narrow. Usually, however, such criticism has not found 
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open expression, although, too, the spiritual sons of the Abolitionists 
have not been prepared to acknowledge that the schools founded 
before Tuskegee, by men of broad ideals and self-sacrificing spirit, 
were wholly failures or worthy of ridicule." 


From this quote, we can catch glimpses of region, gender, and class in Du Bois’s 
careful consideration of these “spiritual sons of the Abolitionists.” Washing- 
ton’s strategy is criticized by northern Blacks and reinforces problematic 
white-Black relations in the South. His strategy “overlooks” aspects of “true 
manhood” by advocating “submission” over “self-assertion,” “compromise” 
over revolt.'® Furthermore, Washington’s strategy embraced an “unneces- 
sarily narrow” educational program that privileged industrial schools over 
liberal arts colleges, thereby running counter to the racial uplift program that 
Du Bois espouses in The Souls of Black Folk. Put another way, it ran counter 
to the uplift of lower-class Blacks by middle-class Blacks through liberal arts 
education and exposure to the fine arts. 

If we turn to Du Bois’s story “Of the Coming of John”—comprising 
another chapter in The Souls of Black Folk—we can further trace how 
region, gender, and class come to interact in the lives of these “spiritual sons 
of the Abolitionists.”!” There are two Johns in this tale, one Black, one white. 
Both are southern-born and, upon finishing their primary education, are sent 
“up North” to college. The white folks in their community say that the edu- 
cation up North will “make a man” of the white John.'* However, the white 
folks shake their heads over Black John, proclaiming that northern education 
will “ruin him.”!’ Indeed, in this story, we witness Black John’s transition 
from a happy, country boy to a sorrowful, bitter man. And this transition 
is provoked through an education which makes him deeply aware of the 
“Veil” that prevents Blacks from accessing the same life chances and oppor- 
tunities of their white counterparts in the United States.*° When the North 
disappoints him, Black John returns to the South (becoming one of Hurston’s 
“pious Northerners”) only to find that he no longer fits into his old life. With- 
out a home or a hope, Black John engages in a suicidal battle with a lynch 
mob at the close of the tale. Fulfilling the abolitionist script of Black southern 
tragedy, the confluence of gender, race, class, and regional oppression in the 
story produces an intersectional susceptibility to sorrow rather than joy in 
Black John. The similarities between Black John’s political position and Du 
Bois’s own suggests that Du Bois identifies with this character.*! 

Most insightful are the various transitions that Black John undergoes in 
this tragic coming-of-age tale. When Black John first arrives at school up 
North, he violates all sorts of northern norms due to his regional and class 
background. “He used perpetually to set the quiet dining-room into waves 
of merriment, as he stole to his place after the bell had tapped for prayers,” 
writes Du Bois.” Far from the model student, Black John is often tardy and 
careless, “loud and boisterous, always laughing and singing, and never able 
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to work consecutively at anything.”*? Loudness, tardiness, and laziness are 
behaviors and attitudes often attributed to the lower class by those in the 
middle class (i.e., he was being “ratchet”). With mentions of the general 
good humor, laughter, and merriment in Black John’s southern upbringing, 
the image of the “happy slave” is evoked.” The “white folk of Altamaha 
voted John a good boy,” Du Bois observes, “a fine plough-hand, good in the 
fields, handy everywhere, and always good-natured and respectful.””> His 
rural, southern upbringing is such a mismatch with his new environment, 
this school up North, that Black John gets expelled. Being expelled, however, 
gives Black John the push needed to become more “serious” in his studies. 
When he returns the next semester, Du Bois notes that the “serious look that 
crept over his boyish face” upon expulsion never left it again.” 

Now, while other students “skipped about merrily,” Black John pored over 
his books. His manner of dress also changed as “his clothes seemed to grow 
and arrange themselves,” Du Bois notes: his “coat sleeves got longer, cuffs 
appeared, and collars got less soiled.”*” Not only did cuffs appear, marking 
his emerging middle-class status, but he was cleaner in appearance, regis- 
tering a distance from his earlier county/rural (read “field hand”) status. A 
new sense of “dignity crept into [Black John’s] walk” as Du Bois watched 
him “transform” into the “tall, grave man” who graduated years later.” And 
alongside Black John’s transformation from boyhood to manhood, from 
southern charm to northern gentility, came the constellation of affects that 
Du Bois ascribes to double consciousness. Anger, resentment, sorrow.’ Con- 
sequently, “a tinge of sarcasm crept into [Black John’s] speech, and a vague 
bitterness into his life.”*° Du Bois writes: 


He looked now for the first time sharply about him, and wondered 
he had seen so little before. He grew slowly to feel almost for the 
first time the Veil that lay between him and the white world; he first 
noticed now the oppression that had not seemed oppression before, 
differences that erstwhile seemed natural, restraints and slights that in 
his boyhood days had gone unnoticed or been greeted with a laugh.*! 


Now, when he is not called “Mister” by white men, or when he is forced to 
ride “Jim Crow” on the train, Black John gets angry. Now, Black John sits 
and stews over the social goods and opportunities he is being denied. Now, 
our John begins to see his life through the “Veil,” as a newfound awareness 
of his oppression colors and taints his experiences. As Farah Jasmine Griffin 
observes, “the tragedy of John is that his acquisition of knowledge, his brief 
experience of a different, more intellectual way of life, makes him long for 
freedom beyond the Veil and creates a distance between himself and his com- 
munity of origin.” 

There are two things to note in the story so far. First, entrance to Black man- 
hood is marked by cognizance of the “Veil,” which produces a constellation 
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of affects such as sorrow, bitterness, and anger in the story. John becomes “a 
Black man hurrying on with an ache in his heart,” full of “buried anger.” His 
awakening to the “Veil,” to the opportunities he is being denied, is marked 
by resentment. I argue that this awakening is highly class-inflected. That is, 
his awakening occurs when he gains the cultural capital (i.e., a liberal arts 
education in the North) which should secure his middle-class status. Yet, he is 
denied the privileges that belong to the middle class due to racial discrimina- 
tion. For instance, the central example of the “Veil” in this story is when Black 
John is denied seating at the opera house, a clear indication of the middle- 
class status to which he aspires. As a result, Du Bois notes that Blacks like 
John tend to separate themselves from lower-class Blacks and, “feeling deeply 
and keenly the tendencies of opportunities of the age in which they live, their 
souls are bitter at the fate which drops the Veil between them.” 34 

Second, I want to draw a preliminary relationship between region and 
masculinity here. Education “up North” is the site where Black John becomes 
a man in this story. For in the South, Black John remained in a state of con- 
stant amusement, rather like a child. In the South, Black John was, and would 
continue to be, treated like a boy. However, at school “up North,” Black John 
transforms into a man before Du Bois’s very eyes. In the transition from South 
to North, the base “merriment” attributed to the lower class is replaced by the 
gravitas of middle-class respectability. One implication of Du Bois’s reading 
is that the Black joy of Black John, his original happiness or “general satis- 
faction with the world” in the South, is born of a childlike ignorance of his 
oppression, an ignorance manufactured by southern whites.* (Recall that the 
white southerners relish the fact that Black John is a “good boy” and bemoan 
his being sent “up North” to school because it will “ruin” him.) In this way, 
Du Bois’s story resonates with abolitionist norms wherein Black southern joy 
is politically disavowed. In this story, Black southern joy is the source of Black 
John’s undoing. Southern Black joy is taken to be exemplary of the ignorance 
that further entrenches our oppression. Thus, for Black John’s liberation, 
northern liberal intervention (i.e., being sent to school “up North”) is needed. 

And yet, Black John also finds that the North has made him “a man” only 
to deny him his rights as such. Therefore, Black John decides to return to the 
South and help “settle the Negro problems there.” *° But when we leave home, 
we can never truly go home again. When Black John returns home, he finds 
himself making all sorts of offensive blunders.” Reflecting the middle-class, 
northern sensibilities to which he has grown accustomed, Black John is aus- 
tere when he meets his family at the train station. His family, in turn, takes his 
behavior to mean that he is “stuck up.” He is cool and dispassionate when in 
church, similar to Du Bois’s own encounters with Black southern religion in 
“Of the Faith of the Fathers.”** The congregation, in turn, takes his behavior 
as an indication that he has “no religion.”*? So deep-founded is his sense of 
equality with white men that Black John forgets to go to the back door while 
visiting the Judge (white John’s father) and instead strides boldly to the front 
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of the house, thus defying Jim Crow. For these reasons, when Black John asks 
the Judge for money to build a school, the Judge’s first concern is whether 
Black John has gotten into his head the “Northern notion” that he is equal 
to white men.*? 

The climax of this story draws strong parallels with another John we have 
discussed in the previous chapter. Black John’s defining end moment, which 
initiates his tragic downfall, is more in line with John Henry than with High 
John de Conquer.“ Upon finding white John trying to rape his sister, Black 
John strikes him dead, “with all the pent-up hatred of his great Black arm.” 
Black John steps back, surveys the blood before him, and goes home to say 
goodbye to his mother. He tells her that he is “going away . . . going to be 
free.”* Confused, his mother asks if he going “up North” again. He says yes, 
he is “going North.”** And yet, Black John actually returns to white John’s 
body, awaiting the coming lynch mob well into the night. I argue that he has 
not lied to his mother. He has “gone North” in the sense that he has displayed 
a type of behavior that is readily identified with freedom in abolitionist dis- 
course. Consider Frederick Douglass, whose struggle for freedom is etched 
in similar masculine terms. Speaking of his epic fight with the slave-breaker 
Mr. Covey, Douglass tells his reader: “You have seen how a man was made 
a slave; you shall see how a slave was made a man.”* In the story of Black 
John, region (the North), freedom, and the restoration of his “manhood” are 
all tied together in this defiant act: facing the lynch mob without guile or 
fear. Similar to John Henry, Black John faces the racist oppressor directly and 
publicly, without an ounce of trickery. 

It is important to note that this act of “manliness” is provoked by the sex- 
ual violence done to his sister. To mark John’s “manliness” within the context 
of the sexual violence of white men toward Black women is also a hallmark 
of abolitionist discourse. That is, Black feminist scholars have long noted 
how the staging of Black suffering in abolitionist discourse is often gendered. 
The freedom secured by Black men in slave narratives was often rhetorically 
thrown into relief by the sexualized whippings of Black women. Consider the 
Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass. As Deborah McDowell notes, the 
agency of the enslaved was masculinized in Douglass’s pursuit of freedom. 
That is, Douglass’s freedom narrative employs the trope of the collective, 
tortured slave body in a way that is deeply gendered. After all, it is his Aunt 
Hester’s beating that first introduces Douglass to the horrors of slavery, “the 
bloody scenes that often occurred on the plantation.”*¢ And throughout the 
Narrative, “[Douglass’s] journey from slavery to freedom leaves women in the 
logical position of representing the condition of slavery,” that is, Black suffer- 
ing.“ In this way, the abolitionist rendering of Black women as pure victims 
underscores the masculine framework within which Du Bois is operating.*® 
Not only does Black John’s reaction to the attempted rape of his sister exem- 
plify the sexual warfare in which Black and white men are engaged to define 
their masculinity, but I argue that the conclusion to be drawn from this tale 
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is that the South is a place that kills Black “manhood.” It murders their very 
masculinity. If the North becomes the site of aspirational Black manhood in 
this tale, the South becomes the site where Black men cannot “be a man.” 

Du Bois is, of course, very concerned about this double bind that Black 
men face. On the one hand, they are denied the possibility of expressing their 
“masculinity” openly in the South. In this way, Du Bois shores up abolition- 
ist readerly expectations by pointing to Black John’s southern despair. At the 
story’s close, Black John’s lynching fulfills the abolitionist script of southern 
Black tragedy. On the other hand, the North so radically disappoints that 
Black men, in Du Bois’s view, are in danger of becoming bitter and angry to 
the point of self-destruction. It is this double bind during the Reconstruction 
period that sets the stage for Du Bois’s own navigation through and uptake 
of abolitionist discourse in his work. 


The Rise of Neo-Abolitionism 


As several scholars have noted, Du Bois’s The Souls of Black Folk is, in some 
ways, patterned after the slave narratives of abolitionist discourse, albeit in 
reverse.” Although Du Bois employs several tropes used in slave narratives, 
unlike other texts in that genre, he travels from North to South in The Souls 
of Black Folk. There are two aspects of the abolitionist undertaking that I 
want to analyze in the remainder of this chapter. First, his development of the 
stages of African American religion in “Of the Faith of the Fathers.” In this 
essay, Du Bois develops the stages of Black religion as a dialectic of opposing 
modes of response to racism: hypocritical compromise (as exemplified by 
Booker T. Washington) and radical revolt (as exemplified by abolitionists like 
Frederick Douglass). These responses are not only regionalized and gendered 
in Du Bois’s account, but they also produce certain affects (sorrow vs. joy) as 
well. I argue that Du Bois’s account of these responses follows the abolitionist 
script that denounces the South as a site of racial tragedy and failure. That 
is, the South becomes both feminine and the emblem of hypocritical com- 
promise, while the North is masculinized and the symbol of direct protest or 
radical revolt.°° Second, I want to consider how Du Bois’s treatment of the 
South and differing responses to racism in “Of the Faith of the Fathers” comes 
to bear on how he interprets Negro spirituals in “The Sorrow Songs.” Ana- 
lyzing Du Bois’s discussion of Negro spirituals in this way provides another 
primary site where abolitionism is reworked and repurposed to address the 
racism that lingered after the abolition of slavery. 


The Dialectic of African American Religion 


In “Of the Faith of the Fathers,” Du Bois turns to African American religion 
to analyze Black liberation strategies, for he considers Black religion to be 
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“one expression of [Blacks’] higher life.”°' The essay aims to provide insight 
into the “ethical attitudes” of Blacks concerning their oppression through 
an adroit conceptual development of Black religion.*? I call this Du Boisian 
development a primarily conceptual one because Du Bois outlines the devel- 
opment of African American religious traditions as a Hegelian dialectic.” 
Reading Du Bois’s development of Black religion conceptually has certain 
implications in how I interpret this essay.*t When Du Bois presents the essay 
as “a study of Negro religion as a development,” a Hegelian reading means 
that his development is not purely chronological or contingent.* It is a spiri- 
tual development, in the Hegelian sense. As such, the stages in the history 
of Black religion are interpreted as necessary cyclical ruptures and reunions 
that successively and logically bring us closer to the final stage of Hegelian 
“Spirit.” Put another way, Black religion has a telos, an eschatology of mean- 
ing, that is wrapped up in the material conditions of the struggle for racial 
justice as depicted, for Du Bois, in the abolitionist movement.°® So when Du 
Bois claims that the essay aims to analyze “what have been the successive 
steps of this social history[of Negro religion],” “successive steps” means not 
only temporal progression, but structurally necessary steps (as in a ladder or 
staircase).°” 

Within Hegel’s dialectics, there are (roughly) three movements in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) two positions are posited as opposites (or as thesis and 
antithesis), (2) these two positions (thesis and antithesis) are transformed 
through an argument where they are shown to share an inner logic, and (3) 
the two positions (thesis and antithesis) are posited again as a synthesis. The 
synthesis at which the dialectic arrives is one where aspects of the previ- 
ously opposing positions (of stage 1) are preserved. In “Of the Faith of the 
Fathers,” the numerous “ethical attitudes” within African American religion 
can also be cast into the categories of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. The first 
complete cycle of the dialectic follows the transition from “voodooism” (the- 
sis) to Christianity (antithesis) to abolitionism (synthesis). The second cycle 
of the dialectic in Du Bois’s essay discusses the development of hypocritical 
compromise (in the South) alongside radical revolt (in the North). The rec- 
onciliation or synthesis of the second cycle of the dialectic is left unfinished. 
Instead, Du Bois beseeches us to find the middle path that reconciles the latter 
opposing ethical attitudes.*® 

During the pre-emancipation stage of Black religion (i.e., “slave religion”), 
we see two ethical attitudes emerge. The first is a “spirit of revolt and revenge” 
found within “voodooism,” or what I have called root work. Du Bois writes 
of the enslaved’s use of root work: 


Slavery, then, was to him the dark triumph of Evil over him. All 
the hateful powers of the Under-world were striving against him, 
and a spirit of revolt and revenge filled his heart. He called up all 
the resources of heathenism to aid,—exorcism and witchcraft, the 
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mysterious Obi worship with its barbarous rites, spells, and blood- 
sacrifice even, now and then, of human victims. Weird midnight 
orgies and mystic conjurations were invoked, the witch-woman and 
the voodoo-priest became the center of Negro group life, and that 
vein of vague superstition which characterizes the unlettered Negro 
even to-day was deepened and strengthened.’ 


“Voodooism” provided the tools for rebellion, contributing to a “spirit of 
revolt and revenge” that caused “maroons, the Danish Blacks, and others” to 
rebel against slavery.” At the center of “voodooism” is the “Voodoo Priest,” 
the rock upon which the “Negro Church” was built.°' While Du Bois lists 
several functions of the “Voodoo Priest” (or “Medicine-Man”), he privileges 
resistance. That is, the “Voodoo Priest” became a symbol of “the longing, 
disappointment, and resentment of a stolen and oppressed people” precisely 
because root work was a means of revolt and revenge during enslavement.” 
Du Bois argues that the “spirit of revolt” in “voodooism” was gradually 
snuffed out, due to the “untiring energy and superior strength of the slave 
masters.”°? Crushed by the violent punishments for revolt, the enslaved no 
longer attempted direct, open opposition to their slave masters. “By the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century,” notes Du Bois, “the Black slave had sunk, with 
hushed murmurs, to his place at the bottom of a new economic system, and 
was unconsciously ripe for a new philosophy.” In place of “voodooism” 
was a “newly learned Christianity” that preached submission in the here and 
now and racial justice in the hereafter.® 

Put another way, the ineffectiveness of some strategies of resistance, such 
as the open revolt closely aligned with “voodooism,” made the enslaved sus- 
ceptible to the idea that it is impossible to overturn their oppression. As such, 
some of the enslaved chose to temporarily get ahead by deception, rather 
than continue to resist their oppression. This is what gives rise to the ethi- 
cal attitude Du Bois calls “hypocritical compromise.”° And a docile version 
of Christianity provided the intellectual and spiritual justification for this 
hypocrisy, for “a religion of resignation and submission degenerated easily, 
in less strenuous minds, into a philosophy of indulgence and crime.”® The 
system of racial domination in this country had “tamper[ed] with the moral 
fiber” of Blacks and whites, Du Bois argues, until Blacks who would have 
once waged war became “criminals and hypocrites” and whites “be[came] 
ungovernable tyrants.” 68 Under such a system, deception and trickery become 
appealing strategies of racial advancement. 

Abolitionism is presented as the synthesis in Du Bois’s account, uniting 
aspects of the previous opposition of “voodooism” (thesis) and Christianity 
(antithesis). Under abolitionism, the spirit of revolt and revenge was pre- 
served from “voodooism.” We can see this in how the tone of Negro spirituals 
changed during the abolitionist struggle. Du Bois writes that, for the enslaved 
during this period, “freedom became to him a real thing and not a dream. 
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His religion became darker and more intense, and into his ethics crept a note 
of revenge, into his songs a day of reckoning close at hand.” ™® And while the 
slave master’s version of Christianity turned the “Coming of the Lord,” the 
promised day of vengeance, into a “comforting dream,” abolitionism brought 
this day of reckoning into the realm of the here and now.”! Du Bois asserts: 


For fifty years Negro religion thus transformed itself and identified 
itself with the dream of Abolition, until that which was a radical 
fad in the white North and an anarchistic plot in the white South 
had become a religion to the black world. Thus, when Emancipation 
finally came, it seemed to the freedmen a literal Coming of the Lord. 
His fervid imagination was stirred as never before, by the tramp of 
armies, the blood and dust of battle, and the wail and whirl of social 
upheaval.” 


When Black religion “transformed itself and identified itself with the dream 
of Abolition,” the religious fatalism of the slave master’s Christianity was 
transformed into the radical revolt of the enslaved. 

This transformation was possible because of the inner logic that Chris- 
tianity and Du Bois’s “voodooism” share. Namely, they both share a sense 
of justice as retribution or vengeance. Within “voodooism” this is found in 
the “Voodoo Priest” who is the “supernatural avenger of wrong.””? Within 
Christianity, it is found in the “avenging Spirit of the Lord” who brings super- 
natural vengeance on that “day of reckoning,” the “Coming of the Lord.””* 
Thus, I argue that it is a focus on vengeance which transforms the religious 
fatalism of the slave master’s Christianity into the abolitionist’s “day of reck- 
oning.” I want to stress, however, that the revolt and revenge that were once 
found in the cosmology of “voodooism” ultimately became recast in a Chris- 
tian cosmology through this abolitionist synthesis. Through this recasting, 
abolitionism displaces the original context of root work in the formation 
of revolt and revenge, a disavowal we often see mirrored in the literature of 
abolitionist discourse.” Moreover, for Du Bois, this recasting or transforma- 
tion takes place in the development of the Negro spirituals. 

When he wrote this essay, Du Bois considered us to be in another cycle of 
the dialectic of African American religion, for we still “live, move, and have 
[our] being” in these ethical attitudes that arose during our enslavement.” 
On the one hand, some of us are “conscious of [our] impotence and [are] pes- 
simistic” about race relations in the United States. Our pessimism can lead us 
to become “bitter and vindictive” as a result.” On the other hand, there is a 
faction of us with the other mindset that “sees in the very strength of the anti- 
Negro movement its patent weaknesses.”’* Without concern for ethics, we 
choose to game the system. “One [faction] is wedded to ideals remote, whim- 
sical, perhaps impossible of realization,” notes Du Bois, while “the other 
forgets that life is more than meat and the body more than raiment.””? These 
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two positions, in turn, are regionalized. “To-day the two groups of Negroes, 
the one in the North, the other in the South, represent these divergent ethical 
tendencies,” Du Bois writes, “the first tending towards radicalism, the other 
toward hypocritical compromise.” ® Recalling our earlier discussion of Black 
masculinity and the South in “Of the Coming of John,” we are in a position 
to see how gender and region interact in Du Bois’s analysis of African Ameri- 
can religion. 

According to Du Bois, Black men in the South are only able to advance by 
submission and deception, as advocated by leaders such as Booker T. Wash- 
ington. And this strategy ultimately results in racial tragedy for Black men. 
“Political defense is becoming less and less available, and economic defense is 
only partial,” observes Du Bois.*! What is left if direct protest is not an option? 
“Deception and flattery . . . cajoling and lying.”* As a result, Black men are 
forced into a hypocritical compromise that results in the “lack of many ele- 
ments of true manhood.” Black male youth in the South “cannot be frank 
and outspoken, honest and self-assertive.”** Instead, they must “be silent and 
wary, politic and sly; . . . flatter and be pleasant, endure petty insults with a 
smile, shut [their] eyes to a wrong.”*®* Consider some of the imagery Du Bois 
uses here: they must be silent, sly, flatter, smile, even speak in whispers. This 
is behavior typically assigned to women, right down to the posture. And in 
some ways, it is behavior typically assigned to the wrong type of woman, 
that is, the southern belle who would manipulate the men with whom she 
associates. As a result, Du Bois bemoans the fact that “patience, humility, and 
adroitness, in these growing Black youth, must replace impulse, manliness, 
and courage” in the South.** As we have seen in the story of the two Johns, 
the South becomes a place where Black men cannot truly be “men.” This is, in 
part, because the South prevents direct confrontation with their oppressors. 
And such direct confrontation is often equated with honesty, moral whole- 
ness, and masculinity in abolitionist discourse. 

Although Du Bois adheres to the abolitionist script in his description of 
southern Black life in this essay, he does deviate from the script when he 
discusses northern Black life. While the North does hold the promise of an 
unhampered performance of Black masculinity, as we have seen in the story 
of Black John, the North ultimately disappoints. Du Bois writes: 


Driven from his birthright in the South by a situation at which every 
fibre of his more outspoken and assertive nature revolts, he finds 
himself in a land where he can scarcely earn a decent living amid 
the harsh competition and the color discrimination. At the same 
time, through schools and periodicals, discussions and lectures, he is 
intellectually quickened and awakened. The soul, long pent up and 
dwarfed, suddenly expands in new-found freedom. What wonder 
that every tendency is to excess—radical complaint, radical remedies, 
bitter denunciation or angry silence.*” 
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Notice how the affects of bitterness and anger are now aligned with these 
“spiritual sons of the Abolitionists.” My claim is that it is not an accident that 
the affects of sorrow, bitterness, and anger occur at this juncture of increased 
education, relocation northward, and extreme disappointment with the con- 
tinued impediments to Black men’s performance of their masculinity. Rather, 
the interaction of class displacement, regional disappointments, and problem- 
atic gender ideals creates a persistent denial of avenues to become the type 
of men they wish to be. And the affectual response to this persistent denial 
has been this tragic constellation of feelings which plagues the “spiritual sons 
of the Abolitionists.” While some of these men will sink beneath their bit- 
terness and resentment, Du Bois notes that the “better classes” will separate 
themselves from both Blacks and whites.** In their separation, they form “an 
aristocracy, cultured and pessimistic, whose bitter criticism stings while it 
points no way of escape.”® Moreover, while neither hypocritical compro- 
mise nor radical revolt is acceptable to Du Bois, he is closer to radicalism. I 
say this given his own recurring bouts of bitterness and resentment. Hurston 
perceived this when she claimed that Du Bois was “the bitterest opponent of 
the white race that America has ever known.””° 


The “Sorrow Songs” of Du Bois 


Negro spirituals are not only the site of abolitionist transformation in the 
dialectic of Black religion, but a central motif of The Souls of Black Folk. 
Carefully placed before each chapter, they are the sheet music that guides the 
reader in the performance of Black life that Du Bois outlines. Du Bois writes: 


Before each chapter, as now printed, stands a bar of the Sorrow 
Songs,—some echo of haunting melody from the only American 
music which welled up from black souls in the dark past. And finally, 
need I add that I who speak here am bone of the bone and flesh of the 
flesh of them that live within the Veil??! 


There are two things to note from Du Bois’s invocation of “Sorrow Songs” 
here. First, Du Bois is gesturing toward his audience. His audience is sym- 
pathetic (northern) whites who have already been primed with abolitionist 
readerly expectations. For these readers, Black stories were granted legiti- 
macy when they adhered to the abolitionist script of Black tragedy under 
slavery. But what happens when the conditions that produced the criteria 
of legitimacy (i.e., enslavement) have ceased? In The Souls of Black Folk, 
we find Du Bois wrestling with this problem—how to address an audience 
of sympathetic whites whose capacities for engagement with and whose 
trust in the testimony of Black folk have largely been shaped by a strug- 
gle whose political goal (i.e., the abolition of slavery) has already been met. 
Second, to meet these readerly demands, Du Bois not only relies upon an 
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abolitionist interpretation of the spirituals (as “sorrow songs”) to shore up 
the lingering abolitionist sentiments of his audience, but he also relies upon 
the trope of the “sorrow songs” to authenticate his revelation of the inner 
lives of Black folks.” That is, the “sorrow songs” are how he can lay claim 
to a racial identity (“bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of them that 
live within the Veil”) to which his sympathetic white audience can readily 
relate.” 

This relationship between Black music (i.e., Negro spirituals) and Black 
authenticity was first forged by Frederick Douglass in his innovative inter- 
pretation of Black song-making under slavery. That is, Douglass’s abolitionist 
interpretation of Negro spirituals first made possible these links between 
racial identity, the experience of racism, and the “sorrow songs.” In his align- 
ment of Negro spirituals with the abolitionist message, Douglass introduced 
a shift in the terms of legitimacy concerning Black testimony: from the bloody 
Blacks of the enslaved to their sorrowful songs. For in Douglass’s abolition- 
ist interpretation of the spirituals, the “sorrow songs” came to be seen as “a 
window on the inner lives” of Blacks.” Du Bois, in turn, draws upon this 
abolitionist meaning, equating Blackness with the suffering in the “sorrow 
songs” throughout The Souls of Black Folk.” This move enables Du Bois to 
lay claim to a common history of oppression, even though enslavement is far 
removed from his own experience. Through his attunement to the “sorrow 
songs,” Du Bois can still speak with the authority of “the slave” to an aboli- 
tionist audience, even after the abolition of slavery. 

The “sorrow songs” also reconcile Du Bois to Black southern culture, to 
which he is foreign.” Several scholars have noted Du Bois’s ambivalence 
toward southern Black culture due to his New England roots.” This is signifi- 
cant, given that southern Blacks are by and large those whom Du Bois means 
by those “within the Veil.”?8S However, as Cheryl Wall observes, “at every 
destination” in Du Bois’s travels further South, he “encounters a community 
more unfamiliar to him than the last, more distant from northern customs 
and mores, and more steeped in the southern expressive traditions honed 
during slavery.”” This seems to create anxiety for Du Bois—anxiety that is 
quelled by his connection to the “sorrow songs,” whereby he appropriates 
the culture of the previously enslaved.'°° By way of Douglass’s connection 
between racial identity and the “sorrow songs,” Du Bois can claim that he 
“knew of [the ‘sorrow songs’| as of me and of mine” even though the “[the 
‘sorrow songs’] came out of the South unknown to me, one by one.”?®! 
Just as Douglass unveiled the “noise” of Negro spirituals by interpreting 
them as “sorrow songs” for his abolitionist audience, Du Bois unveils the 
“unknown” lifeworld of Black southerners through the “sorrow songs” for 
his abolitionist-descended audience. 

In other words, Du Bois’s attempt to peel back the Veil for his audience is 
cast primarily in abolitionist terms. For instance, he continues in the aboli- 
tionist tradition of using sorrow as a lens by which to interpret the spiritual 
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and political dimensions of Black southern life in “Of the Sorrow Songs.” Du 
Bois writes: 


What are these songs, and what do they mean? I know little of music 
and can say nothing in technical phrase, but I know something of 
men, and knowing them, I know that these songs are the articulate 
message of the slave to the world. They tell us in these eager days 
that life was joyous to the black slave, careless and happy. I can easily 
believe this of some, of many. But not all the past South, though it 
rose from the dead, can gainsay the heart-touching witness of these 
songs. They are the music of an unhappy people, of the children of 
disappointment; they tell of death and suffering and unvoiced long- 
ing toward a truer world, of misty wanderings and hidden ways.'” 


Drawing upon Douglass and straining against the minstrel tradition, Du Bois 
asserts that these songs are primarily a witness to the evils of slavery, the ulti- 
mate “unhappiness” and “suffering” of “the slave.” t While there are aspects 
of the “sorrow songs” that are “naturally veiled and half-articulate,” what is 
rendered articulate, comprehensible, and meaningful is the sorrow of Black 
life under slavery.'* This sorrow, due to the injustice of slavery, also confirms 
the sense of justice found in abolitionist discourse. “Through all the sorrow 
of the Sorrow Songs there breathes a hope,” writes Du Bois, “a faith in the 
ultimate justice of things.”!° This view of justice concurs with the goals of 
liberalism in its hope that “sometime, somewhere, men will judge men by 
their souls and not by their skins.”!° In this way, Du Bois not only draws 
upon abolitionist discourse to weaponize the sorrow of the spirituals for his 
political message, but he expands the meaning of the “sorrow songs” beyond 
the immediate abolitionist target of emancipation. Now, the “sorrow songs” 
stand as a model of racial justice to meet the demands of the Reconstruction 
era, where Blacks are still not “judged” by their “souls,” but rather by their 
“skins.” 

But what does this model of racial politics leave out? Similar to Douglass, 
Du Bois also must disavow Black joy in the South, especially at the site of 
Negro spirituals.'°’ Against the specter of minstrelsy, Du Bois must insist that 
even what appears to be joy is really suffering in southern Black life.!°* This 
disavowal of Black joy is intimately tied to the wedding of Christianity to 
the abolitionist cause. For instance, secular songs are either left out or dis- 
missed from Du Bois’s analysis in this essay.'°’ “Purely secular songs are few 
in number,” Du Bois claims, “partly because many of them were turned into 
hymns by a change of words, partly because frolics were seldom heard by the 
stranger, and the music less often caught.”'!° The removal of “purely secular 
songs” (by their conversion to Christian hymns or lack of witnesses) allows 
him to confirm that “of nearly all the songs, however, the music is distinctly 
sorrowful.” !!! Moreover, what is “African” in these songs is relegated to 
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“noise” or incomprehensibility beyond the main message of abolitionism.!” 
That is to say, it is the “African” aspect that veils or makes the songs half, 
rather than wholly, articulate to white, abolitionist audiences.''3 Although 
Du Bois may have embraced a glorious “African” past, he displayed deep 
ambivalence toward certain expressions of “African” religiosity in Negro 
spirituals, such as “shouting,” a practice of root work.'"* 

By drawing upon Douglass’s innovative interpretation of Negro spirituals, 
I take Du Bois’s “recovery” of the “sorrow songs” as an example of the devel- 
opment of neo-abolitionism. This tendency to equate sorrow and tragedy 
with Blackness, or to call upon the sympathy of whites by drawing attention 
to Black pain, lingers in our political imaginary. For example, in his recent 
Hope Draped in Black: Race, Melancholy, and the Agony of Progress, Joseph 
Winters mobilizes Du Bois’s “sorrow songs” as a political resource for our 
time. He argues that Du Bois enlisted the “sorrow songs” to resist illusions 
of racial progress “that hastily reconcile and explain away past and present 
forms of suffering and injustice.” 1° All the same, this view does not take into 
account how the “sorrow songs” functioned as a medium of racial progress 
and racial recognition for Du Bois.'!® Most importantly, this view misses the 
context of abolitionism that originally directed Du Bois to emphasize the 
“sorrow” of the spirituals. As a result, Winters’s analysis reinforces the abo- 
litionist message; that is, he also approaches Negro spirituals as “a kind of 
witness” to the evils of slavery.!!”? And by bringing Black pain near through 
such witnessing, Winters writes that the sympathetic white listener is “poten- 
tially render[ed]. . . . more attuned and sensitive to the ways race-inflected 
formations of power have caused pain and suffering for Black subjects.”!'® 
Although Winters wants to avoid the claim that “sadness and melancholic 
hope define some authentic Black self,” I argue that the baggage of abolition- 
ist discourse still ensnares him.'!? For the resources of “melancholy” that 
Winters discerns within Negro spirituals were first forged within Douglass’s 
abolitionist interpretation of Black song-making.'”° Without addressing the 
originating context of abolitionist discourse, we fall prey to normalizing the 
abolitionist message, thus taking for granted that Negro spirituals are indeed 
“sorrow songs.” 


On “Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals” 


Against the backdrop of neo-abolitionism, Hurston’s criticism of Du Bois in 
her 1934 essay “Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals” becomes much more than just 
a matter of authenticity or accuracy. In my reading, Hurston’s criticism of Du 
Bois can be seen as a refusal of the neo-abolitionist mandate that we reduce 
southern Black life to tragedy and sorrow. While Douglass and Du Bois both 
infuse the spirituals with abolitionist significance (i.e., the “true” meaning 
of the spirituals lies in their protest against slavery), Hurston challenges the 
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centrality of slavery in the formation of Negro spirituals. At the opening of 
“Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals,” Hurston writes: 


The real spirituals are not really just songs. They are unceasing varia- 
tions around a theme. Contrary to popular belief their creation is not 
confined to the slavery period. Like the folk-tales the spirituals are 
being made and forgotten every day.'*! 


In this passage, Hurston both extends the life of the spirituals beyond slavery 
and renders them commonplace, ordinary enough to be forgotten. While Du 
Bois and Douglass “emphasized the singularity of sorrow” in the spirituals 
to shore up abolitionist sentiment, Hurston decenters sorrow by widening 
the range of topics covered by them.'” “The idea that the whole body of 
spirituals are ‘sorrow songs’ is ridiculous,” Hurston asserts. “They cover a 
wide range of subjects from a peeve at gossiper to Death and Judgement.” 3 

Hurston’s displacement of the abolitionist context enables her to focus on 
the continued cultural and spiritual significance of Negro spirituals within 
southern Black communities.'*4 This shift in focus points to different modes 
of performance. In these southern Black communities, their participation in 
Negro spirituals is not about resistance to and protest against the racism of 
whites. Instead, it is about how we relate to each other.!”° And it is a mode 
of performance that Hurston seems to privilege toward the end of her 1938 
essay “Art and Such,” which has more explicit criticisms of neo-abolitionism. 
She writes of her own work: 


Here at last is a Negro story without bias. The characters live and 
move. The story is about Negroes but it could be anybody. It is the 
first time that a Negro story has been offered without special plead- 
ing. The characters in the story are seen in relation to themselves 
and not in relation to the whites as has been the rule. To watch these 
people one would conclude that there were no white people in the 
world. The author is an artist that will go far.!*° 


If we keep in mind these different modes of performance (protest vs. self- 
relation), we can read Hurston’s criticism of the Fisk Jubilee Singers as more 
than just an attribution of inauthenticity. Rather, the performance of the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers confirms and continues the project of abolitionism, a mes- 
sage directed primarily at white folk. In contrast, as Hurston notes in her 
1934 “Characteristics of Negro Expression,” the spirituals sung in some 
“unfashionable Negro church,” such as the Sanctified Church, are about 
Black communal religious expression.'’?” As such, “true” Negro spirituals are 
about our relationship to each other, one that Hurston describes as a “jagged 
harmony.” 8 Perhaps this is why Hurston also remarks in “Characteristics 
of Negro Expression” that there is no “genuine presentation of Negro songs 
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to white audiences.” !? The tradition of Negro spirituals found in southern 
Black churches is primarily about communal religious worship and artistic 
showmanship which are not addressed to whites. By privileging contemporary 
Black southern churches (over the tragic past of slavery) as the site of the spiri- 
tuals, Hurston also brings regional and class differences to the fore. As Wall 
observes, “geography is always a factor in Hurston’s analysis as well: some of 
her observations are clearly specific to rural Black southerners.” °° Hurston’s 
criticisms of the label “sorrow songs” thus included a “defense of the unap- 
preciated aesthetic complexities” of Black southern churches.'3! To this end, 
her focus on these forgotten Black southern churches evinced her “primary 
concern .. . for the anonymous musicians who kept other traditions of Black 
sacred music alive in their communities rather than on the stage.” 132 Moreover, 
Hurston was aware of how class chiseled a divide between the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers and the anonymous participants of Negro spirituals in these churches. 
“The spirituals that have been sung around the world are Negroid to be sure,” 
Hurston admits, “but so full of musicians’ tricks that Negro congregations are 
highly entertained when they hear their old songs so changed.” 3 However, 
people in the Sanctified Church never sing spirituals like the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers unless “some daughter or son has been off to college and returns with one 
of the old songs with its face lifted, so to speak.” !*4 In tying liberal arts edu- 
cation to the Fisk Jubilee Singers, Hurston’s remarks touch upon how these 
singers modeled Du Bois’s early programs of racial uplift.!% 

Written four years after “Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals,” Hurston’s 1938 
essay “The Sanctified Church” also foregrounds these regional and class dis- 
tinctions between the Fisk Jubilee Singers and Black southern churches. “The 
mode and mood of the concert artists who do the spirituals is absolutely for- 
eign to the Negro churches,” Hurston observes. “It is a conservatory concept 
that has nothing to do with the actual rendition in the congregation who make 
the songs.” °° Written for the Florida Federal Writers’ Project alongside “Art 
and Such,” this essay shares similar themes. Noting that “the whole move- 
ment of the Sanctified church is a rebirth of song-making,” Hurston claims 
that the Sanctified Church has “brought in a new era of spiritual-making.”*’ 
Hurston’s appraisal of the spirituals within the contemporary Sanctified 
Church enables her to reject the mandate of sorrow in neo-abolitionism: 


So that it is ridiculous to say that the spirituals are the Negro’s “sor- 
row songs.” For just as many are being made in this post-slavery 
period as ever were made in slavery as far as anyone can find. At any 
rate the people who are now making spirituals are the same as those 
who made them in the past and not the self-conscious propogandists 
that our latter-day pity men would have us believe.!** 


“Pity-men” being those who continue the “indoctrination” started by aboli- 
tionism which renders us “object[s] of pity,” as stated in the epigraph of this 
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chapter. Not only are the spirituals not confined to the slavery period, but 
even their “sorrow” is stripped of its abolitionist context for Hurston. “They 
sang sorrowful phrases then as now,” asserts Hurston, “because they sounded 
well, and not because of the thought-content.”!” 

“The Sanctified Church” also rejects a narrative of cultural assimila- 
tion that neo-abolitionism often harbors by way of Christian conversion. 
As argued earlier, Du Bois displaces the cosmology of root work (such as 
the “shout”) in Negro spirituals through his neo-abolitionist interpretations 
found in “Of the Faith of the Fathers” and “The Sorrow Songs.” *° However, 
Hurston reemphasizes those “elements which were brought over from Africa” 
and are present in Negro spirituals.'*! Indeed, Hurston asserts that “the Negro 
has not been Christianized as extensively as is generally believed.” 1# Rather, 
we are “still standing before [our] pagan altars and calling old gods by new 
names.”!* Her evidence for this claim is the “drum-like rhythm of all Negro 
Spirituals” and “shouting,” which is “a continuation of the African ‘Posses- 
sion’ by the gods,” both practices of root work.'** Although the abolitionist 
story moves us toward Christian conversion, Hurston uses a staple of aboli- 
tionist discourse (the spirituals) to turn us back toward the “Negro elements” 
in African American religion.'*? Put another way, the Christian impulses in 
abolitionism turned elements of Black song-making that were not Christian 
into “noise” or “inarticulate,” as we saw in Du Bois’s analysis. What meaning 
does Hurston bring to these elements of Black song-making that fell out of 
the Christian-abolitionist schema? She mobilizes them as resources for refus- 
ing assimilation. The music and religious practices of the Sanctified Church 
were “putting back into Negro religion those elements which were brought 
over from Africa and grafted onto Christianity as soon as the Negro came 
into contact with [it],” Hurston observes, “but which are being rooted out as 
the American Negro approaches white concepts.” 146 

If we piece together Hurston’s various commentaries on the spirituals 
within the context of neo-abolitionism, we can see that her criticism of Du 
Bois in “Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals” goes far beyond concerns of authen- 
ticity or accuracy. Instead, Hurston’s criticism of the “sorrow songs” limns 
a refusal of a neo-abolitionist mandate concerning representations of Black 
southern life: the reduction of Black folk to an “object of pity” in aboli- 
tionist discourse. This neo-abolitionist mandate can be traced back to Du 
Bois’s undertaking of Douglass’s abolitionist interpretation of the spirituals, 
whereby he was able to extend and refashion abolitionism beyond the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Moreover, this undertaking, especially in Du Bois’s discussion 
of Black religion, has significant class, gender, and regional dimensions. In 
the following chapter, I will offer an extended account of refusal in Hurston’s 
stance toward abolitionist discourse by analyzing her Barracoon: The Story 
of the Last “Black Cargo,” a slave narrative of sorts. 


Scene 3 
+} 
“She Don’t Gotta Give It Up, She Professional” 


For many, the song “6 Inch” is an exemplar of how Beyoncé’s Lemonade 
recalls the blueswoman tradition. The aesthetic of this piece is reminiscent 
of the notorious Storyville district of New Orleans which, during the Recon- 
struction period, was home to both brothels and blues clubs.' Not only does 
the dress of Beyoncé and her cast recall this period, but the piece is also shot 
under red light, perhaps signaling Storyville’s “red-light” status as a district. 
The song’s themes of financial independence (“she got them commas and 
them decimals”), the high valuation of work (“she don’t mind, she loves 
the grind”), sexual empowerment (“she walked in the club like nobody’s 
business”), rivalry (“she murdered everybody and I was her witness”), and 
self-esteem (“she worth every dollar, and she worth every minute”) are read- 
ily known themes in the blueswoman tradition.” Moreover, the song “6 Inch” 
is preceded in the album by references to Yoruba traditions that informed the 
root work or conjure with which blueswomen were associated.’ For example, 
there are references to the orisha Oshun in the interlude before, dressed in a 
wine-red gown surrounded by fire.4 

I also read “6 Inch” in the long tradition of dissemblance that many Black 
women have wielded in the public sphere. While the poignant line in the 
song, “she don’t gotta give it up, she professional,” may be read as referring 
to sexual prostitution, I also think it can be read much more broadly in terms 
of our public persona. On the outside, in her workplace or on the street, the 
protagonist is impressive and well put together. She “slangs” and “murders” 
everyone by her magnetic presence. But when she is at home, it is a different 
story. She “cries and she sweats those sleepless nights.” And her dissemblance 
is rooted in a sense of value and esteem that is not reliant upon the dominant 
world. She is “too smart to crave material things” even as she stays “stacking 
her paper.” Like the blueswomen before her, and the enslaved women before 
them, her sense of self-worth is also rooted in the material conditions of the 
work she knows she is capable of doing.® This is why “she don’t mind” the 
“sleepless nights”—she “loves the grind.” Read more broadly, the dissem- 
blance at the heart of the song raises questions about racial politics and Black 
suffering. That is, Black suffering is not only mandated for racial recognition 
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in the public sphere, but it is also often consumed for white entertainment. 
Concerning this pressure to put Black suffering on display, the song seems to 
refuse to “go there” with its audience. For instance, the song is interrupted 
at the beginning with a scene that could be read as an artistic rendering of 
the “mafaa,” a “Ki-Swahili term that means disaster and the human response 
to it.”’ Standing in the bawdy house, dressed in prostitution garb, Beyoncé 
swings a red light round and round above her head. She says while swing- 
ing the red light, “every fear, every nightmare, anyone has ever had.” These 
fears and nightmares are meant to be read across generations, for when the 
red light falls on various parts of the room, we see different shots of Black 
folk from slavery and the Reconstruction era. I read this interruption as fore- 
grounding the mafaa in the piece. That is, this strategy of dissemblance, this 
emotional boundary of not “giving it up,” is the protagonist’s response to the 
pressure to perform or disclose the “mafaa” for her audience. In this way, 
what the protagonist is refusing to “give up” through her dissemblance is not 
just sex for her client’s entertainment, but also access to her Black pain. 

Hurston was also well known for her many performances of dissemblance 
in her writing. Many scholars note that this was, in part, a strategy to navigate 
the social world of the Reconstruction period as a southern Black woman.’ In 
the chapter that follows, I explore how Hurston’s strategy of dissemblance, 
when it comes to portrayals of Black suffering, may have also been influenced 
by her interviews with Kossola, an ex-slave. She records these interviews in 
Barracoon: The Story of the Last “Black Cargo,” written at the beginning 
of her career. Hurston noticed that when Kossola came close to disclosing 
his experience of the “mafaa,” he would often draw an emotional boundary 
and refuse to “go there,” even with her, in the interview. Moreover, Hurston 
observed that drawing this emotional boundary made Kossola’s life in the 
present livable. Like the protagonist in “6 Inch,” we find that Kossola often 
doesn’t “give it up,” though not because he’s professional. Rather, because 
it is his way of gaining emotional dominion over his trauma. I argue that 
Hurston learns crucial lessons from Kossola that shaped her racial politics 
throughout her career, especially her refusal of the neo-abolitionist mandate 
to make a show of Black suffering. 


Chapter 3 
} 
“Tak[ing| the Indian Position” 


Hurston within and against the Abolitionist Tradition 


The whole matter revolves around the self-respect of my peo- 
ple. How much satisfaction can I get from a court order for 
somebody to associate with me who does not wish me near 
them? The American Indian has never been spoken of as a 
minority and chiefly because there is no whine in the Indian. 
Certainly he fought, and valiantly for his lands, and rightfully 
so, but it is inconceivable of an Indian to seek forcible asso- 
ciation with anyone. His well-known pride and self-respect 
would save him from that. I take the Indian position. 

—Zora Neale Hurston, “Court Order Can’t Make Races Mix” 


So far, I have argued that some of Hurston’s controversial stances with regard 
to racial politics can be read as a refusal of neo-abolitionism. In this chapter, 
I consider the methodological form of this refusal.! Namely, I analyze how 
Hurston’s approach to self-revelation often thwarted the neo-abolitionist 
presumption of access to Black interior life. This presumption can be traced 
back to abolitionism’s prior attempt to weaponize Black affect (i.e., sor- 
row) for its political cause. For example, through slave narratives, northern 
whites thought they could not only grasp the shocking, foreign world of the 
enslaved, but also weaponize this world as part of the “symbolic arsenal of 
the abolitionist movement.” In other words, through slave narratives, white 
abolitionists assumed that they had grasped the “inner meaning” of the expe- 
riences of “the slave”—perhaps even better than the enslaved themselves.’ 
As a result, abolitionist discourse cultivated a keen interest in our “inner 
lives” in order to confirm what whites already presumed to “know” about 
us. Although fashioned within abolitionist discourse, this desire for epistemic 
access to Black interior life, if only to confirm what was already “known” 
about us, continued long after emancipation, especially in the development 
of Hurston’s disciplinary field of ethnography.* 
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Hurston was well aware that white curiosity about our interior life is 
more about confirming what they presume to already know about us than 
about truly learning about us.° However, as an ethnographer, her work was 
to report on both her Black self and Black lifeworlds. I compare Hurston’s 
navigation of this contradictory task—revealing the “self” against the back- 
drop of what others presume to already “know” about you—with what the 
Indigenous anthropologist Audra Simpson calls “ethnographic refusal.” As 
Simpson writes in Mohawk Interruptus, ethnographic refusal “involves an 
ethnographic calculus of what you need to know and what [she] refuse[s] 
to write.” I bring Hurston’s various refusals into conversation with Simp- 
son’s work on Indigenous peoples in North America because of the striking 
formulation that Hurston offers in the epigraph concerning her approach 
to race relations: “tak[ing] the Indian position.” Hurston often contrasted 
the approaches that African Americans and Indigenous peoples of North 
America took in navigating US race relations.’ And when contrasting these, 
Hurston often privileged “the Indian position,” as in the epigraph above.® 
This contrast also seems to be operating in the background of Hurston’s 
1928 “How It Feels to Be Colored Me,” one of her more famous essays aimed 
at self-revelation. For instance, in a letter to Alain Locke disclosing how this 
essay came to be published, Hurston writes as an aside: “I said that white 
people could not be trusted to collect the lore of others and that the Indians 
were right.”’ The task of this chapter is to imagine what Hurston thought 
“the Indians” were right about, as well as how this could figure into her views 
on race found in “How It Feels to Be Colored Me.” 

An essay of singing lyricism and stinging flippancy, “How It Feels to Be 
Colored Me” continues to be a challenging read for scholars and lay readers 
alike. Instead of providing a straightforward disclosure of Hurston’s racial 
experiences, the essay leaves us riled up and riddled out. And its controversial 
statements on slavery exemplify the polemical racial views found throughout 
Hurston’s body of work. For instance, Hurston writes in the essay: 


Someone is always at my elbow reminding me that I am the grand- 
daughter of slaves. It fails to register depression with me. Slavery is 
sixty years in the past. The operation was successful and the patient is 
doing well, thank you. The terrible struggle that made me an Ameri- 
can out of a potential slave said, “On the line!” The Reconstruction 
said “Get set!”; and the generation before said “Go!” I am off to a 
flying start and I must not halt in the stretch to look behind and weep. 
Slavery is the price I paid for civilization, and the choice was not with 
me. It is a bully adventure and worth all that I have paid through my 
ancestors for it.'° 


How do we square Hurston’s seemingly cavalier attitude toward slavery in 
this passage with her firm commitment to our self-respect in this chapter’s 
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epigraph? These apparently contradictory stances are what caused Ann 
duCille, in musing on Hurston’s career, to remark: “Hurston was, on the one 
hand, a fierce cultural nationalist who championed the Black folk at every 
turn of the page, and on the other a political conservative who declared in 
print that slavery was the price she paid for civilization.”'! Similarly, Carla 
Kaplan notes that “passionate individualism and passionate racial pride are 
both consistent hallmarks of Hurston’s writing and her politics, however 
contradictory the mix may seem.” ” 

Hurston’s recently released Barracoon: The Story of the Last “Black 
Cargo” may give us some insight on how to hold these two things together. 
“How It Feels to Be Colored Me” was written alongside Barracoon, which 
is a slave narrative of sorts.! Pairing these two texts not only helps us grasp 
what Hurston might have learned from the ethnographic refusals of the 
ex-slave Kossola (Cudjo Lewis), whom she interviewed in Barracoon, but 
it also enables us to trace Hurston own ethnographic refusals of personal 
racial tragedy in “How It Feels to Be Colored Me.” I maintain that Hur- 
ston’s “joyful tendencies” and contradictory turns in “How It Feels to Be 
Colored Me” can be read as an ethnographic refusal of the mandates of neo- 
abolitionism that are found in the norms of ethnography." That is, I interpret 
these “joyful tendencies” as Hurston’s engaging in the delicate “ethnographic 
calculus” that Simpson describes. In turning to ethnographic refusal, I build 
upon feminist scholarship on Hurston that has noted various refusals in her 
body of work.’ I deepen these feminist observations of Hurston’s refusals 
by situating them within an Indigenous context and against the mandates of 
neo-abolitionism. 


When It’s “Too Hard to Reveal One’s Inner Self” 


At the end of Mohawk Interruptus, Simpson raises a question that can serve 
as an entryway into the comparative work at hand.'* Namely, “How to stop 
a story that is always being told? Or how to change a story that is always 
being told?”!” That story, for Indigenous peoples in North America, speaks 
of their foretold death and the “just” victory of settler colonialism.'® The 
story, for African Americans, stands in stark contrast. This story, for Hur- 
ston, is rooted in abolitionist discourse, which renders African Americans an 
“object of pity” for northern white liberals’ sympathy and alliance. The dis- 
crepancies between these two stories point to two different machinations of 
settler colonialism.” For settler colonialism to be successful, one population 
(Native) needed to be eliminated; the other (slaves) needed to be considered 
an abundant source of labor. Although the contexts for Hurston and Simp- 
son’s ethnographic work differ in this way, I want to draw a parallel in their 
responses to the “story that is always being told” about their peoples using 
what Simpson terms “ethnographic refusal.” 
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As a cultural anthropologist, Simpson is acutely aware that the norms 
of her academic discipline require that she perpetuate settler colonialism’s 
“story.” Anthropology has worked “to contain, to fetishize and entrap and 
distill Indigenous discourses into memorizable, repeatable rituals for pres- 
ervation.”*! This is due to anthropology’s acceptance of settler colonialism’s 
“story” of the inevitable “social and political death” of Indigenous peoples 
in North America.” That is to say, anthropological research on Indigenous 
peoples prioritized cultural preservation because it assumed that the cultural 
death of these people was inevitable. However, this assumption of inevita- 
bility also normalized and made innocuous the violence and dispossession 
that settler colonialism wrought. In this way, such adherence to settler colo- 
nialism’s “story” marks anthropology’s complicity in the “political project 
of dispossession and containment.”*? Given this complicity of her discipline, 
Simpson often finds herself involved in a “discursive wrestling” when pro- 
ducing studies of her people. She “wrestles” to produce work that interrupts, 
rather than continues, this story that is “always being told” about them.” 

Simpson’s response is a strategy that comes out of her own cultural milieu, 
as modeled by her respondents. Unlike the terms we often use for critical 
political projects, such as resistance or recognition, Simpson realized that the 
responses modeled in her interviews marked a different political domain. She 
writes: 


Suddenly, I had something else, and that something was no easy 
answer. In fact, before me was a study in difficulty, a study of con- 
straint, of contradictions, and I had no way to describe or theorize 
what was crucial. What was crucial were the very deliberate, willful, 
intentional actions that people were making in the face of the expec- 
tation that they consent to their own elimination as a people, that 
they consent to having their land taken, their lives controlled, and 
their stories told for them.” 


Simpson marks these responses as refusal, and she argues that these refusals 
function as “an ongoing interruption in the story of settlement.””° Although 
settler colonialism continues to persist, these refusals remind settlers that 
they have also failed in their efforts to “eliminate Indigenous people; take all 
their land; absorb them into a white, property-owning politic.” ?7 

Simpson advances three closely knit arguments to develop refusal as an 
interruption. First, she argues that “sovereignty may exist within sover- 
eignty.”** Highlighting the conflict over membership status due to the Indian 
Act, Simpson shows how refusal challenges the authority of the state.*? When 
Indigenous peoples assert their own standards for membership and reject 
political recognition from the state, they are affirming the legitimacy of 
their own sovereignty against that of the state. Second, Simpson argues that 
refusal is a “political alternative to ‘recognition, the much sought-after and 
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presumed ‘good’ of multicultural politics.”*° In other words, refusal is con- 
trasted with cultural recognition from the state, which evades an Indigenous 
claim to political sovereignty. Simpson writes: 


[Indigenous peoples in North America] deploy [refusal] as a political 
and ethical stance that stands in stark contrast to the desire to have 
one’s distinctiveness as a culture, as a people, recognized. Refusal 
comes with the requirement of having one’s political sovereignty 
acknowledged and upheld, and raises the question of legitimacy for 
those who are usually in the position of recognizing. What is their 
authority to do so? Where does it come from? Who are they to 
do so?3! 


The state’s political legitimacy is especially challenged when Indigenous peo- 
ples refuse the means of political recognition issued by the state, such as 
passports or various other “gifts” of citizenship. This is because the state’s 
attempt to create political “affiliations” with Indigenous peoples through the 
apparatuses of citizenship simultaneously “produces the conditions for... 
‘distantiations, ‘disaffiliations, or outright refusals—a willful distancing 
from state-driven forms of recognition and sociability in favor of others.” 
(For example, the ritual of showing allegiance to the United States by stand- 
ing for the national anthem also makes possible the refusal of such allegiance, 
as Colin Kaepernick has demonstrated.) 

Simpson argues that these refusals are “key to Kahnawa:ke’s enunciation 
of self under conditions under which they would have to disappear.” That 
is, citizenship is conditioned upon accepting the state’s story of settlement, 
the justice of the state’s origins, and who the state thinks “the Indigenous” 
are. In contrast, refusal of citizenship constantly reminds the state of its his- 
tory of violence, the injustice of its settlement, and its own precarity.** Given 
the first two claims, Simpson argues that the life of Indigenous peoples in 
North America would require “an accounting that neither anthropology nor 
political science has done robustly.”*> Put another way, to refuse in these cir- 
cumstances is to put forth a political contradiction—to live under the rule of 
settler colonialism all the while insisting upon the sovereignty of one’s own 
people. In this way, refusals in the public sphere take up a range of position- 
ings, a host of strategies, that would appear illogical or irrational to liberal 
discourse.’ How would things appear, however, if we take Indigenous peo- 
ples’ claim to sovereignty seriously? And how does this claim to sovereignty 
complicate Simpson’s task as an anthropologist? How might negotiating this 
tension between her people’s sovereignty and anthropology’s racist complic- 
ity force Simpson to alter her ethnographic goals? 

Simpson insists that “sovereignty matters, and such mattering also engen- 
ders other ethnographic forms; in this case, one of refusal.”*’ Taking up a 
notion of “literary sovereignty,” Simpson describes “ethnographic refusal” 
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as “a mode of sovereignty over the presentation of ethnographic data, and 
so does not present ‘everything.’ ”** Rather, ethnographic refusal respects an 
“ethnographic limit” put forth by respondents, something that Simpson expe- 
rienced herself when collecting data.’ For instance, there were times when 
her respondents would evade questions, pretend not to know, or request that 
she shut off the recorder. Simpson writes: 


“Enough,” I realized, was when I reached the limit of my own return 
and our collective arrival. Can I do this and still come home; what am 
I revealing here and why? Where will this get us? Who benefits and 
why? And “enough” was when they shut down (or told me to turn off 
the recorder), or told me outright funny things like “nobody seems to 
know”—when everybody does know and talks about it all the time. 
Dominion then had to be exercised over these representations, and 
that was determined when enough was said. The ethnographic limit 
then, was reached not just when it would cause harm (or extreme 
discomfort)—the limit was arrived at when the representation would 
bite all of us and compromise the representational territory that we 
have gained for ourselves in the past 100 years.*° 


Simpson’s response, both to her respondents and us, as an audience, was to 
respect such limits drawn. To “not ‘get into it’ with [her respondents]” and 
to refuse to “get into it” with her readers. To “exercise dominion” over rep- 
resentations of herself and her people, Simpson performs “an ethnographic 
calculus of what you need to know and what I refuse to write in.”*! This 
“calculus” acknowledges that there are “asymmetrical power relations that 
inform the research and writing about native lives and politics.”* I argue 
that it is this acknowledgment of “[un]equal footing” that shifts Simpson’s 
ethnographic goals away from “truth” and “self-revelation” to “how much 
do you, the reader, need to know?”*8 

This question, “how much do you, the reader, need to know?” seems to 
haunt Hurston’s work as well.“ Hurston’s tendency was often to dissemble 
rather than reveal, which created much controversy in gauging her racial pol- 
itics.4° Many scholars who are sympathetic to Hurston’s politics have done 
important work in identifying the various restraints of her social position 
that may have produced the impulse of dissemblance.** Other Hurston schol- 
ars have also noted that her dissembling is rooted in the tradition of “lying,” 
a style of storytelling in African American communities.‘ In the introduction 
to her 1935 Mules and Men, Hurston brings up such “lying” in a context 
relevant for our discussion; namely, when anthropologists attempt to “spy” 
on another culture.*® She writes: 


Folk-lore is not as easy to collect as it sounds. The best source is 
where there are the least outside influences and these people, being 
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usually under-privileged, are the shyest. They are most reluctant at 
times to reveal that which the soul lives by. And the Negro, in spite 
of his open-faced laughter, his seeming acquiescence, is particularly 
evasive. You see we are a polite people and we do not say to our 
questioner, “Get out of here!” We smile and tell him or her something 
that satisfies the white person, because, knowing so little about us, 
he doesn’t know what he is missing. The Indian resists curiosity by a 
stony silence. The Negro offers a feather-bed resistance. That is, we 
let the probe enter, but it never comes out. It gets smothered under a 
lot of laughter and pleasantries.” 


The conventional interpretation of this passage is to place the response of 
“the Negro” here into a larger tradition of double-speak and signifying within 
African American writing and culture.” In this way, some argue that Hur- 
ston’s turn to dissemblance could be seen as a practice of resistance grounded 
in the customs of her community.°*! 

However, we can develop a different account of “the Negro” response 
if we take seriously the point of comparison at the heart of this passage: 
that of “the Indian,” who refuses curious whites outright. The response of 
“the Negro” and “the Indian” are not opposites for Hurston; rather, they are 
on a continuum of refusals in response to the nosiness of white folks. Both 
African Americans and Indigenous peoples had to deal with nosy (white) 
anthropologists at this time. Anthropologists who had their own stories 
about the people they were studying. These stories prophesied either cul- 
tural death (for Indigenous peoples) or (southern) racial tragedy for African 
Americans (according to neo-abolitionism). In light of these stories that were 
“always being told,” both groups were reluctant to answer the questions of 
these anthropologists. Although the methods are different (“stony silences” 
vs. “laughter and pleasantries” ), the end goal is still the same: to not reveal to 
these nosy anthropologists “that which the soul lives by.” Or, in other words, 
to maintain some sense of sovereignty over their representations by drawing 
an “ethnographic limit.” 

An ethnographic calculus is performed by Hurston’s respondents due 
to an acute awareness that they are not on an equal footing when being 
interviewed by whites. Hurston writes of the motivations behind their 
“feather-bedded” response: “the white man is always trying to know some- 
one else’s business. All right, PIL set something outside the door of my mind 
for him to play with and handle.” Rather than tell the “truth” to someone 
who doesn’t have ears to hear it, they/we lie. Rather than pursue recogni- 
tion from whites, this response relies upon maintaining the misrecognition 
of whites (i.e., relying upon whites not “knowing what they are missing” ).°° 
Respondents “put this play toy in [their] hand” (read “lie”) so that whites 
will “seize it and go away.”** Because only then can we “say [our] say and 
sing [our] song.”°> Although Hurston uses the language of “resistance” in 
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this passage, we should note that a failure of epistemic exchange or a gain in 
epistemic friction is sought by the respondents (through “stony silences” or 
“laughter and pleasantries”), for they desire to be left alone rather than be 
known, to be misrecognized rather than recognized by whites.*° Given the 
privileging of misrecognition in both “the Indian” and “the Negro” response, 
I maintain that ethnographic refusal is the spirit of the comparison drawn in 
this passage. 

It is Hurston’s own experience of being refused by her respondents (while 
using the methods of her mentor, Franz Boas) that brought this dynamic of 
refusal to her awareness.” Hurston discusses this experience of ethnographic 
refusal not only in Mules and Men but also in Dust Tracks on a Road, her 
autobiography. “My first six months were disappointing,” Hurston admits. 
“I found out later that it was not because I had no talents for research, but 
because I did not have the right approach.”** It is significant that Hurston 
foregrounds this story of ethnographic refusal in her autobiography, another 
place where she manages to thwart the imperative to reveal her “inner self.” °? 
This story of ethnographic refusal also invites us to consider how Hurston’s 
interactions with her respondents informed her entire career—not only in 
Mules and Men, but across the whole body of her ethnographic work. How 
might these kinds of experiences have influenced Hurston’s mode of repre- 
senting both herself and her people? How might the ethnographic refusals of 
Hurston’s respondents have offered her tools to handle when it became “too 
hard to reveal one’s inner self”? And to what extent did neo-abolitionism 
make it “too hard” for her to tell her own story? To answer these questions, 
I propose that we go back to the beginning of her career with Barracoon. 


Ethnographic Refusals in Barracoon 


Barracoon comes off as a strange text when compared with other books of 
its genre: fugitive slave narratives. In some ways, it does fit within the genre 
of these narratives. It follows the general arc of stories in this genre, shar- 
ing Kossola’s journey from harrowing enslavement to legal emancipation. 
But it also departs from the genre of slave narratives in several ways. For 
instance, fugitive slave narratives advanced the political aims of abolition- 
ism. However, as Deborah Plant observes, Barracoon “does not articulate an 
explicit political agenda.”*' In recounting his story of freedom to Hurston, 
Kossola even questions whether the abolition of slavery was really why the 
North waged war in the first place. Barracoon also thwarts the typical pro- 
gressions mapped in fugitive slave narratives, such as those from slavery to 
freedom, from South to North, and from “pagan” to Christian. For example, 
there is no epic struggle for or heroic escape to freedom in the narrative, as 
in the Narrative of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave. Instead, upon 
hearing news of the Emancipation Proclamation, Kossola waits for someone 
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to “come tell us we free.”® Moreover, Kossola’s journey begins in Africa, 
unlike many slave narratives that begin several generations into captivity in 
the South. And Kossola not only becomes “free” in the South, but he stays in 
the South instead of migrating to the North. Following fugitive slave narra- 
tive conventions, Kossola’s story does include his conversion to Christianity. 
However, even that conversion seems incomplete when we consider the ways 
that West African spirituality continued to inform and shape Kossola’s daily 
life, especially his social relations. As such, Barracoon “is a kind of slave nar- 
rative in reverse.”® Given its departure from various norms of the fugitive 
slave narrative genre, Barracoon is a perfect text by which to explore Hur- 
ston’s ethnographic refusals of the norms of neo-abolitionism. I will develop 
these refusals at two levels. First, there are ethnographic refusals at the dis- 
cursive level. This includes the ways that Hurston frames the narrative of her 
respondent, Kossola, as well as the ways that Kossola responds to Hurston’s 
questioning. The second level is Kossola’s own story, those things he tells us 
about his experiences of slavery and freedom. 


Discursive Refusals 


At the discursive level, Hurston staged several interventions in framing Kos- 
sola’s story. For instance, Hurston strove to carefully preserve Kossola’s 
dialect in composing this text. Her refusal to alter his dialect in the manu- 
script resulted in the text’s original failure of publication.®* Hurston’s refusal 
was partly based upon a defense of and commitment to Kossola being able 
to tell his story “in his own way.”*’ Hurston also seemed to refuse certain 
standards of objectivity that her discipline (as a science) imposed upon her 
research.®* In her introduction, Hurston asserts that this text “makes no 
attempt to be a scientific document.” ® This doesn’t mean that she is absolv- 
ing Kossola’s story of truth. Rather, “the thought of the back of the act,” 
Hurston discloses, “was to set down the essential truth rather than the fact of 
detail, which is so often misleading.””° Over fifty years later, Toni Morrison 
makes a similar distinction in her discussion of fugitive slave narratives in 
“The Site of Memory.” Observing that fugitive slave narratives don’t allow us 
to “access the interior life” of enslaved Blacks, Morrison proposes a method 
of “literary archeology” that would enable us to “reconstruct” their world.” 
Although this method employs fiction, Morrison insists that this does not 
cede the veracity of its results. That is, the important distinction to consider 
is not between “fact and fiction,” Morrison tells us, “but the distinction 
between fact and truth.”” Like Hurston, what drives the distinction for Mor- 
rison is a deep mistrust of the “facts” issued or “stories always being told” by 
our oppressors.” Given the over-determination of the abolitionist message in 
fugitive slave narratives, it is interesting that both writers attempt to carve a 
space between “fact” and “truth” when tasked with revealing the inner lives 
of enslaved Blacks. I argue that this marks an ethnographic refusal of the 
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“truth” of abolitionist discourse (i.e., Black sorrow and suffering) by privileg- 
ing instead “the revelation of a kind of truth” that respects the sovereignty of 
inner Black life.” 

Region also figures prominently in Hurston’s discursive ethnographic 
refusals. In Barracoon, Hurston subtly remakes the South into a site of joy 
and pleasure. For instance, in many of the vignettes that structure the text, 
Hurston frames her interactions with Kossola by signaling the pleasure of 
Black southern food-ways. Food is a significant component in fashioning 
a Black southern identity.” So it is no surprise that we find references to 
Georgia peaches and Virginia hams and rain-barrels of Gulf Coast blue 
crabs, all while conversations are passed between Hurston and Kossola on 
his porch.” Even watermelon is mentioned, which was (and perhaps still 
is) a touchy topic for African Americans, given its role in racist stereotypes 
during the Reconstruction period.” Alice Walker grounds these moments in 
Barracoon within the context of rural, Black southern norms. “From moment 
to moment, we watch our beans and our watermelons grow. We plant. We 
hoe. We harvest. We share with our neighbors,” Walker observes, and “if a 
young anthropologist appears with two hams and gives us one, we look for- 
ward to enjoying it.”’”* While sharing food rituals with her respondent might 
have been important for her research methods, we should also consider the 
implications of Hurston’s inclusion of such moments in light of the slave nar- 
rative genre.” As Walker indicates, Hurston’s inclusion of pleasurable Black 
southern food-ways went against certain norms of representation of Black 
life at the time. “[Hurston] shares peaches and watermelon,” Walker writes, 
and “(imagine how many generations of Black people would never admit to 
eating watermelon!).”*° And yet, Hurston not only admits to eating water- 
melon but deeply affirms its delights.*! Why highlight these tiny, explicitly 
Black, decidedly southern moments of pleasure in a slave narrative? I argue 
that we can sketch a kind of ethnographic refusal here as well. That is, Hur- 
ston refuses a depiction of Black life in the South that arises from abolitionist 
discourse—one wholly of Black sorrow and tragedy due to slavery. 

Hurston also complicates the religious progression from “pagan” to 
Christian found in conventional fugitive slave narratives. For example, an 
insistence upon Kossola’s retention of “paganism” (i.e., West African spiri- 
tuality) opens and closes Barracoon. In the introduction, Hurston indicates 
that Kossola’s “paganism” is a central research question that motivates her 
project. “How does a pagan live with a Christian God? How has this Nige- 
rian ‘heathen’ borne up under the process of civilization?” Hurston asks.* 
And she closes Barracoon by affirming Kossola’s “paganism.” “I am sure that 
[Kossola] does not fear death. In spite of his long Christian fellowship, he 
is too deeply pagan to fear death.” We can also find this antipathy toward 
Christianity developed in later places of Hurston’s work. For instance, in 
her 1938 “The Sanctified Church,” she insists that particular sects of African 
American Protestants have retained their “paganism” by their continued use 
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of root work. “In fact, the Negro has not been Christianized as extensively 
as is generally believed,” Hurston asserts; “the great masses are still standing 
before their pagan altars and calling old gods by a new name.”* As some 
scholars have noted, Hurston’s antipathy toward Christianity is also rooted 
in a critique of imperialism. For instance, in the excised chapters from Dust 
Tracks on a Road, she criticizes the violent imperialist tendencies of Western 
forms of Christianity. In this way, Hurston’s interest in Kossola’s retention 
of “paganism” is not only a refusal of the cultural assimilation (i.e., con- 
version to Christianity) that abolitionist discourse encourages, but is also a 
precursor of her later discussions of African American root work. 

And perhaps most controversially, Hurston also refuses the victimization 
that abolitionist discourse assigns to “the slave,” albeit in a way that contin- 
ues to rankle us. Walker notes that Hurston dislodges a myth that has long 
shaped our understanding of slavery, “that Africans were only victims of the 
slave trade, not participants.” Disclosing how deeply this revelation shook 
her, Hurston writes in Dust Tracks on a Road: 


One thing impressed me strongly from this three months of asso- 
ciation with Cudjo Lewis. The white people had held my people in 
slavery here in America. They had bought us, it is true and exploited 
us. But the inescapable fact that stuck in my craw, was: my people 
had sold me and the white people had bought me. That did away 
with the folklore I had been brought up on—that the white people 
had gone to Africa, waved a red handkerchief at the Africans and 
lured them aboard ship and sailed away. I know that civilized money 
stirred up African greed. That wars between tribes were often stirred 
up by white traders to provide more slaves in the barracoons and all 
that. But, if the African princes had been as pure and innocent as I 
would like to think, it could not have happened.’ 


Against the “folklore” of abolitionist discourse which views Blacks as tragic 
victims in want of white saviors, Hurston shifts the conversation by high- 
lighting our agency—even if that agency is shown through our ability to 
commit heinous wrongs against each other. To be clear, this is an intervention 
that many of us, myself included, cringe upon hearing. However, address- 
ing the ways that abolitionist discourse denies Black agency both hurts and 
heals. And part of that healing involves introducing more complex stories of 
Black life. 

In addition to Hurston’s own discursive refusals, Kossola himself refuses 
Hurston at times during her interviews. For example, when she encourages 
Kossola to discuss religion in Africa, Kossola insists upon his conversion 
to Christianity.** Similarly, when Hurston asks him about “juju” (or root 
work), he pretends not to know. Since he was persecuted by his fellow 
African Americans for displays of “African” religiosity, it is not surprising 
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that Kossola would veil his response in this way to Hurston.” Also, Kos- 
sola sometimes refuses Hurston’s method of interviewing. For instance, when 
Hurston asks him about his life in Africa, he insists upon telling her his family 
line first. Viewing this as “tangent” information, Hurston interrupts Kos- 
sola to redirect the interview.’?! However, Kossola chides her: “Where is de 
house where de mouse is de leader? In de Affica soil I cain tellee you ’bout 
de son before I telle you ‘bout de father.””” And at times, Kossola outright 
refuses Hurston’s visits, saying “Didn’t I tellee you not to come bother me on 
Sat’day?” or specifying long breaks before she can repeat a visit.” 

What I find most interesting is how often Hurston’s interviews become 
laced with Kossola’s “muted silences” when broaching the topic of slavery.” 
There are times when the trauma of enslavement, what Plant refers to as the 
“mafaa,” causes the conversation to dissolve into silence.” However, there 
are other kinds of silences in the text as well: silences that demonstrate an 
active reluctance to answer further questions about slavery or a decision to 
abruptly end the interview.” For instance, during one of their interview ses- 
sions, Kossola begins to retreat into the “mafaa.” At that moment, Hurston 
observes that something important happens: 


Kossula sat silent for a moment. I saw the old sorrow seep away from 
his eyes and the present take its place. He looked about him for a 
moment and then said bluntly, “I tired talking now. You go home and 
come back. If I talkeed wid you all de time I cain makee no garden. 
You want know too much. You astee too many questions. Dat do, dat 
do (that will do, etc.), go on home.”*’ 


“Dat do.” Enough. He has reached an ethnographic limit. And Hurston, like 
Simpson, respects that limit. She does not “get into it” with her readers. Her 
response, in this passage, is to be “far from offended” at his wanting to stop.”® 
When Hurston observes that he has drawn this limit, she often slips away 
quietly to let him be, rather than press him for more.” She seems to under- 
stand that Kossola’s willingness to disclose the fact of slavery’s horror is quite 
distinct from a willingness to divulge or relive that experience of horror for 
our readerly consumption. 


Kossola’s Narrative Refusals 


Within his narrative, Kossola weaves together several moments that bear 
striking similarities to the types of refusals that Simpson catalogs in Mohawk 
Interruptus. I would like to focus on two clusters: the range of refusals that 
mark membership problems (via racial betrayal) and the refusals that expose 
disaffiliations with the state (i.e., the US government). There are many ways 
in which Kossola, along with the other Clotilda survivors, were betrayed by 
the very people that the state designates as “Black.” The problem of racial 
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solidarity is flagged early on in Kossola’s story when he is sold by his own peo- 
ple to white slavers. In a cruel turn of events, Kossola and the other Clotilda 
survivors also experience strife with African Americans once they arrive in the 
United States. African Americans viewed and treated them as “savages” rather 
than as racial allies.!°° For instance, upon learning that they were free (after 
the Emancipation), Kossola and the other Clotilda survivors worshipped on 
Sunday in an “African” style. However, Kossola reports that “de American 
colored folks, you unnerstand me, dey say we savage and den dey laugh at 
us and doan come say nothin’ to us.”!°! Only Free George, a free Black man, 
bothered to explain the religious (Christian) norms of African Americans to 
the Clotilda survivors. When Kossola and the other Clotilda survivors later 
establish their own town (Africatown), they refuse to worship with the Afri- 
can Americans who had mocked them before. While they take the advice 
of Free George to “gittee de religion and join de church,” they simply will 
not worship with the “colored folks” who “pick at us all de time and call us 
ig’nant savage.” !° Kossola explains: “We doan want to be mixee wid de other 
folks what laught at us so we say we got plenty land and derefo’ we kin build 
our own church.” !® The painful prejudice of these African Americans caused 
their relationship with Kossola and the other Clotilda survivors to be severed. 

These racial divisions highlight what Simpson describes as a membership 
issue for Iroquois peoples as well. By way of the Indian Act, the state prescribes 
who is a member of their tribal groups, regardless of their own histories and 
traditions. When the Iroquois peoples contest the Indian Act, they call upon 
an alternative understanding of their political order and group affiliation—an 
alternative understanding which affirms their own political sovereignty. For 
African Americans, the “one-drop rule” was/is the state’s determination of 
who is considered “Black” or in our group. As Morrison puts it in her novel 
A Mercy, the slave trade made it so that “I was not a person from my country, 
nor from my families. I was negrita. Everything. Language, dress, gods, dance, 
habits, decoration, song—all of it cooked together in the color of my skin.” 104 
However, Kossola’s navigation of racial solidarity in the United States shifts 
how the determination of group membership is assessed. That is, the refusals 
of Kossola and the other Clotilda survivors indicate different standards or 
an alternative “genealogic” than that of the state by which to assess who is a 
member, who is a friend, or who is a foe.!% 

Although according to the one-drop rule, Kossola and the African Ameri- 
cans he encountered are all “Black,” his refusal to include them in his worship 
practices signals that group membership requires more than skin tone (or 
“one drop” of African blood). Kossola and the other Clotilda survivors also 
recall an “archive” that slavery sought to erase through the very construction 
of the concept of race, for their various refusals preserve the distinctiveness 
and complexity of all those things that were “cooked together.” This can be 
seen not only in their relationship to African Americans but in their relation- 
ship to Gumpa, a nobleman from the kingdom of Dahomey which sold them 
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to the whites. Instead of throwing Gumpa away for his people’s (the Daho- 
means) betrayal, the Clotilda survivors decide to preserve his African noble 
status in the New World.!° They do so by installing Gumpa as the chief of 
Africatown, the settlement they developed to “embod|[y] the ethos and tradi- 
tions of their homelands.” !” Kossola explains: “We ain’ mad wid him ‘cause 
de king of Dahomey ‘stroy our king and sell us to de white man. He didn’t 
do nothin’ ‘ginst us.”'°* And so they decide upon Gumpa to preserve their 
understanding of political order from their homelands. 

Another cluster of refusals pertains to recognition from the state. Kos- 
sola and the other Clotilda survivors could not afford to go back to Africa, 
so they decided to “make de Affica where dey fetch [them].”' With the 
establishment of Africatown, I argue that we can see some of the “normative 
challenges” that come with experiences of “nested sovereignty.” For instance, 
consider the dispute over Kossola’s marital status due to his lack of a mar- 
riage license. By administering the marriage license, the church facilitates the 
recognition of Kossola’s familial relationships by the state. However, Kossola 
complains to Hurston: 


Derefo’, you unnerstand me, after me and my wife ‘gree ‘tween our- 
selves, we seekee religion and got converted. Den in de church dey 
tell us dat ain’ right. We got to marry by license. In de Afficy soil, you 
unnerstand me, we ain’ got no license. De man and de woman dey 
‘gree ‘tween deyselves, den dey married and live together. We doan 
know nothin’ ‘bout dey have license over here in dis place. So den we 
gittee married by de license, but I doan love my wife no mo’ wid de 
license than I love her befo’ de license. She a good woman and I love 
her all de time.!"° 


Within this passage, there is a dispute over the very legitimacy of Kossola’s 
marriage. In his homeland, his marriage would have been recognized as legit- 
imate simply because of the agreement he and his wife had made between 
each other. While he does end up getting a marriage license, Kossola still 
challenges the authority of the state’s license to legitimate his marriage. They 
got the license, but Kossola insists that he “doan love [his] wife no mo’ wid 
de license.” Similarly, when Kossola buries one of his children, he complies 
with the rituals of church and state. “We Christian people now, so we put 
our baby in de coffin and dey take her in de church, and everybody come 
look down in her face,” Kossola informs us.!!! And yet, he refuses to sing the 
hymn of the church when they bury his baby. He admits that he does know 
the song (“Shall We Meet Beyond de River”), for he has “been a member of 
de church a long time now.”!” But he does not sing along. Instead, he sings a 
song from his homeland. “I know de words of de song wid my mouth,” Kos- 
sola confesses, “but my heart it doan know dat. Derefo’ I sing inside me ‘O 
todo ah wah n-law yah-lee, owrran k-nee ra ra k-nee ro ro.” 1” 
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I argue that the distance between Kossola’s “mouth” and his “heart” 
maps those possibilities of disaffiliation that the state creates through its 
very attempts to produce citizens. Simpson calls these disaffiliations “feelings 
citizenships”: “alternative citizenships to the state that are structured in the 
present space of intracommunity recognition, affection, and care outside of 
the logics of colonial and imperial rule.”''* This type of recognition is not 
“juridical” or based upon the state’s law, but is “home-grown and dignified 
by local history and knowledge.” !!5 And refusals based upon these “feeling 
citizenships” highlight the fact that “different forms of recognition are at 
play” in cases of nested sovereignty.''® We can find these different and con- 
tradictory forms of recognition at play even in the naming of Kossola and 
Abila’s children. “So you unnerstand me, we give our chillum two names,” 
Kossola informs us. “One name because we not furgit our home; den another 
name for de Americky soil so it won’t be too crooked to call.” 17 From refus- 
als of the one-drop rule to various refusals of state recognition, I want to 
consider the possible effects that Kossola’s ethnographic refusals may have 
had upon Hurston throughout her career, before turning to a close reading 
of her essay “How It Feels to Be Colored Me.” How might Kossola’s disaffili- 
ations with the state and his creation of “feeling citizenships” in Africatown 
have shaped the development of Hurston’s own racial politics? 


What Got “Stuck” in Hurston’s “Craw” 


One important lesson that Hurston may have learned from Kossola’s refus- 
als is the importance of a kind of emotional sovereignty when it comes to 
the trauma of racism. For instance, a major theme in her interpretation of 
Kossola’s story is how much the trauma of slavery intrudes upon the pres- 
ent. Indeed, at the outset of her investigation, Hurston tells us that part of 
her quest is to find out “how does one sleep with such memories beneath 
the pillow?”"® During her interviews, Hurston witnesses Kossola reliving 
traumatic experiences as he tells her his story. Bearing witness to his suffering 
surely caused her to remark, at the end of the book, that Kossola is “full of 
trembling awe before the altar of the past.”!!? As such, I argue that Hurston 
learns the importance of drawing limits when poked and prodded by others 
to relive Black traumatic experiences. That is, she seems to link Kossola’s 
refusals to talk with her about the pain of slavery with his being able to live 
in the present. “Sometimes we just talked,” Hurston writes. “At other times 
neither was possible, he just chased me away. He wanted to work in his gar- 
den or fix his fences. He couldn’t be bothered. The present was too urgent to 
let the past intrude” ° When Kossola draws an “ethnographic limit” in her 
interviews, saying “dat do,” Hurston brings up his past sorrow in relation- 
ship to his livable present. “I saw the old sorrow seep away from his eyes,” 
Hurston interprets, “and the present take its place.” !*! In her body of work, 
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I maintain that Hurston translates this struggle for emotional dominion over 
the trauma of slavery (such as in Kossola’s narrative) into a struggle for liter- 
ary sovereignty over representations of Black life, especially when it concerns 
Black enslaved life.!”” 

This struggle over literary sovereignty runs counter to the mandate of 
neo-abolitionism that we contort ourselves into an “object of pity” in order 
to garner white liberal empathy. And this insight lays the groundwork for 
Hurston’s own refusals of the pains and pity of slavery in her later work. For 
instance, in “Seeing the World as It Is,” an excised chapter from Dust Tracks 
on a Road, Hurston writes: “I turn my back upon the past. I see no reason to 
keep my eyes fixed on the dark years of slavery and the Reconstruction.” !”3 
Perhaps remembering how starkly her experiences of oppression differ from 
Kossola’s, Hurston notes that “I am three generations removed from [slav- 
ery], and therefore have no experience of the thing. From what I can learn, 
it was sad. No doubt America would have been better off if it had never 
been.” 4 I argue that she is not being naive about race relations here. Rather, 
she is drawing an ethnographic limit with her readers in the way that Kos- 
sola drew limits with her. Kossola sometimes refused to relive the trauma of 
slavery in interviews with Hurston, in an attempt to make his present livable. 
Likewise, Hurston also shores up the present in this passage: “I want to get 
on with the business in hand. Since I cannot pry loose the clutching hand of 
time, I will settle for some influence on the present.” !™ In other words, to 
make her present serviceable, she is refusing to “get into it” with her readers 
in the way they would expect, such as “gazing backward over [her] shoul- 
der and buking the grave of some white man who has been dead too long 
to talk about.” Nor does she “see any use in button-holing his grandson 
about it.” 17 

Her refusal to even enter into a discussion with her primarily white audi- 
ence over slavery may be due to her awareness of the impossibility of an 
equal footing in such a conversation. !! That is, we can see Hurston refusing 
to entertain the conversation with her usual flippancy. “But the old man is 
dead,” Hurston writes, “my old folks are dead. Let them wrestle all over Hell 
about it if they want to. That is their business.” '”? However, what seems like 
abstained judgment may be an acknowledgment of a lack of “equal foot- 
ing” with her imaginary white counterpart. “The old [white] man probably 
did cut some capers back there,” Hurston writes, “and Pll bet you anything 
my old folks didn’t like it.”'°° In the “game” of racial politics in America, 
Hurston is well aware that “some in there are dealing from the bottom and 
cheating like hell in other ways.” t And Hurston also suggests that “the idea 
of human slavery is so deeply ground in [white folks] that the pink-toes can’t 
get it out of their system. It has just been decided to move the slave quarters 
farther away from the house.” t? Rather than barter for the recognition you 
could never win in these circumstances, might it not be better to refuse to “get 
into it” in the first place? These ethnographic refusals may have been one way 
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that Hurston got through writing a book that she didn’t even want to write 
in the first place. As many Hurston scholars have pointed out, Dust Tracks 
on a Road is one of the least self-revealing autobiographies in the genre due 
to Hurston’s constant evasions, dissemblances, and refusals. 14 

Another lasting influence of Kossola on Hurston’s work may have been the 
complexity of race relations that his story evokes. As Plant notes, the racial 
tensions of Kossola’s story may have influenced later themes in Hurston’s 
work on race, for “this elder, an Isha Yoruba in America, had schooled her in 
the sociopolitical and cultural complexities of ‘My People.’ ”*5 In this quote, 
Plant references Hurston’s discussion of race in “My People, My People,” 
another chapter in Dust Tracks on a Road. In this chapter, Hurston refuses to 
answer an imaginary white interviewer asking her “who are your people?” 136 
Instead, Hurston undermines conventional notions of racial solidarity based 
upon “race pride” by pointing to the fault lines along class and gender in 
Black communities.'*’ These fault lines produce painful strife and “varied 
interests” that “run counter to race lines.” 3? And too often, these differences 
are how we oppress each other within Black communities, such as privileging 
lighter-skinned, middle-class women.’ Instead of a “race pride” that is auto- 
matically engineered by skin tone, Hurston advocates a more complex notion 
of racial solidarity that is captured in a folk-saying: “my skin-folks, but not 
my kinfolks; my race but not my taste.” 14 The playful distancing captured in 
the folk-saying captures the range of divisive interests, stinging betrayals, and 
varied moral and political stances that Blacks hold in relation to each other. 
It also emphasizes that racial solidarity is a political choice (and achievement) 
rather than a guaranteed given. Concerning the struggle for racial solidarity, 
Hurston writes, “so I sensed early, that the Negro race was not one band of 
heavenly love.”'*! Rather, “there was stress and strain inside as well as out. 
Being Black was not enough. It took more than a community of skin color 
to make your love come down on you.”!* In fact, at the end of the chap- 
ter, Hurston even refuses the terms of the question, “who are your people?” 
Addressing the imaginary white interviewer, Hurston answers: “still, if you 
have received no clear cut impression of what the Negro in America is like, 
then you are in the same place with me. There is no The Negro here.” 1# 

At the heart of this refusal is a contestation of the state’s definition of 
Blackness and the terms of membership: one drop of African blood, a bio- 
logical conception of race.'** Hurston seems to refuse the state’s definition of 
Blackness in favor of one that is evidenced through our own cultural prac- 
tices. In this way, instead of relying upon state recognition, Hurston may be 
signaling a “genealogic” of membership similar to what Simpson describes.!* 
Indeed, at the opening of Dust Tracks on a Road, Hurston seems to compare 
these two different ways of defining racial identification and group member- 
ship. In describing the origins of her hometown, the “memories within” the 
“dead-seeming, cold rocks” that made her, Hurston highlights Indigenous 
struggles against settler colonialism.'*° One source of contention between the 
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Indigenous peoples and white settlers was the question of escaped Blacks. 
Hurston writes: 


The sore point of returning escaped Negroes could not be settled sat- 
isfactorily to either side. Who was an Indian and who was a Negro? 
The whites contended all who had negro blood. The Indians con- 
tended all who spoke their language belonged to the tribe. Since it 
was an easy matter to teach a slave to speak enough of the language 
to pass in a short time, the question could never be settled. So the 


wars went on.!47 


In this quote, the one-drop rule of the white settlers (or the emerging state) 
is put in juxtaposition to the language and/or cultural membership require- 
ments of Indigenous peoples. 

While it is clear that enslaved Blacks could not abide by either defini- 
tion (“the question could never be settled”), throughout Dust Tracks on a 
Road Hurston seems to prefer the “Indian position.” For instance, in the 
appendixed chapter of “My People! My People!” Hurston explicitly shifts the 
classification of “her people” away from skin tone: “still and all, you can’t 
just point out my people by skin color.” 148 To specify “who her people are,” 
Hurston turns to the folklore of her people, laying out vignettes of cultural 
practices by which “her people” are identified. These practices themselves are 
complex and contradictory as well, defying the easy classification that the 
imaginary white reader seeks. In this move, from skin tone to cultural tradi- 
tions, Hurston exemplifies the “feelings citizenships” that Simpson discusses, 
the “‘feeling side’ of recognition, one that is not juridical, is home-grown, and 
dignified by local history and knowledge,” in a word, folklore.'” 

These moves also enable Hurston to refuse the meaning of Blackness that 
lies within neo-abolitionism. Namely, that we are an “object of pity.” For this 
neo-abolitionist meaning is also premised upon the state’s definition of Black- 
ness. The one drop of African blood signifies enslavement and prophesies a 
lifetime of tragedy. However, Hurston shifts this meaning with a folktale in 
the appendixed version of “My People! My People!” This folktale describes 
how humans got divided into races. Blacks, in this folktale, got their skin 
tone by accident.!® I suspect that part of the appeal of this folktale is that 
it neutralizes the loaded meanings of Blackness that abolitionist discourse 
provided. Under neo-abolitionism, Blackness continues to be loaded with 
sorrow and suffering. In this folktale, Black skin is a contingent feature, not 
a prophetic sign. In this way, Hurston refuses the “prophesied” tragedy of 
Blackness due to slavery by recasting Blackness as something accidental. To 
the imaginary white interviewer, Hurston confides: 


But maybe, after all the Negro doesn’t really exist. What we think is 
a race is detached moods and phases of other people walking around. 
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What we have been talking about might not exist at all. Could be the 
shade patterns of something else thrown on the ground—other folks, 
seen in shadow. And even if we do exist it’s all an accident anyway. 
God made everybody else’s color. We took ours by mistake.'*! 


The folktale trappings take the sting out of what Hurston may be saying 
to her white, neo-abolitionist audience: “Blackness, as you think of it, dear 
white reader, may not truly exist.” !°? Instead, it “could be the shade patterns 
[read discourse] of something else thrown on the ground—other folks, seen 
in shadow [read, white projections].” As such, Hurston refuses both the bless- 
ing (“race pride”) and the curse (the tragedy of neo-abolitionism) that are 
often ascribed to Blackness in public discourse. 


On Refusing the “Problem” of Blackness 


I argue that we can also see Kossola’s lessons of ethnographic refusal at play 
in Hurston’s essay “How It Feels to Be Colored Me,” which was written at 
the same time as Barracoon. There are four points of refusal that I want to 
analyze in the essay. First, the title, which I take to be a rejection of the Du 
Boisian question that opens The Souls of Black Folk: “How does it feel to 
be a problem?”!*? Second, the “joyful tendencies” that tend to crop up in the 
essay at precisely those moments when a northern white liberal would expect 
confirmations of racial tragedy. Third, the stinging rejection of the pity and 
pain of slavery that forms the crux of the essay. And finally, the jazz club 
scene that ends the essay. In this scene, Hurston performs a reversal of racial 
pity concerning her northern white liberal counterpart. 

The title “How It Feels to Be Colored Me” may be posing a pithy refor- 
mulation of the question posed by Du Bois’s white readers: “How does it feel 
to be a problem?”!** While Du Bois often refuses to answer this question in 
face-to-face encounters with whites, he chooses to answer the question in 
the opening essay of The Souls of Black Folk, “Of Our Spiritual Strivings.” 
In this essay, Du Bois tells us “how it feels” with a childhood story of racial- 
ization.!*> As a young boy in a racially integrated school in New England, 
Du Bois participated in an exchange of “gorgeous visiting-cards” between 
the boys and the girls.'°° All went well until one white girl refused his card, 
“peremptorily, with a glance.”'’’ Her refusal marked him as different from 
the others because of his race. “Then it dawned upon me with a certain sud- 
denness,” Du Bois informs us, “that I was different from the others; or, like 
mayhap, in heart and life and longing, but shut out from their world by a vast 
veil.” 18 Many Black intellectuals have depicted similar first experiences of 
racial awareness as primarily negative." In Du Bois’s experience here, Black- 
ness was the basis upon which he could be denied recognition by a fellow 
human being. The metaphor of the “Veil” captures the unjust racial division 
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that Blacks face in the US context. That is, the “Veil” is a symbol of lack, of 
the ultimate denial of equal goods and opportunities for Blacks. 

It is within the context of the “Veil” that Du Bois introduces the con- 
cept of “double-consciousness.” Blacks are born, claims Du Bois, as “a 
sort of seventh son with a veil and gifted with second-sight in this Ameri- 
can world.”!® The white American world, for Du Bois, is a world that does 
not allow our true self-consciousness (or perception of ourselves). Rather, it 
“only lets [us] see [ourselves] through the revelation of the other world.”!*! 
And this “revelation” through the other world renders us an object of pity. 
“It is a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness,” Du Bois says, “this 
sense of always looking at one’s self through the eyes of others, of measur- 
ing one’s soul by the tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and 
pity.” 1° This view of ourselves from the American world can lead to self- 
doubt, a desire to prove ourselves, and internalized self-hatred. Throughout 
The Souls of Black Folk we encounter a constellation of affects arising from 
double-consciousness: shame, pride, joy, hope, sorrow, tragedy, bitterness, 
contempt, pity. The dominant affect, however, is the sorrow of Black life.'° 
Given the despair, the bitterness, the shame, the pity that come from these 
aspects of our experiences of oppression, it is not hard to see how sorrow can 
become the prevailing emotional response. However, under neo-abolitionism, 
these negative affects come to bear the weight of the “truth” or meaning 
of Black life. They come to signify what we mean by “Blackness.” What 
would happen, however, if our depiction of African American life started in a 
different place? 

One alternative starting point is refusal. In her analysis of refusal, Simp- 
son argues that refusal does not easily fit into some of our models of critical 
engagement with oppression. The model she has in mind is postcolonial 
studies, which stresses a duality or double-ness in the consciousness of the 
oppressed, following Du Bois.'** Consciousness, in this model, becomes 
doubled through its attempt to gain recognition from the Other. But what 
happens if you refuse the very terms of the Other’s recognition, and instead, 
disengage?! Simpson argues that in this case, refusal enables a different sort 
of subject formation. Instead of double-consciousness, there seems to be “a 
tripleness, a quadrupleness, to consciousness and an endless play” that marks 
such acts of refusal.!°° Simpson relays the “endless play” of refusals to us 
like this: “I am me, I am what you think I am and I am who this person to 
the right of me thinks I am and you are full of shit and then maybe I will tell 
you to your face.”!°” Simpson’s point is that the kind of “play” that refusal 
invokes stands in stark contrast to models of double-consciousness. This is 
because such “play” seems to be issued from a se/f-consciousness or a “defi- 
nite core” that reveals “a stance, a principle, a historical narrative, and an 
enjoyment” in its very refusal of the Other’s gaze.'** Hurston also seemed to 
be privy to this kind of “play.”!® Recall the tactics of ethnographic refusal 
that Hurston describes in Mules and Men: 
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The theory behind our tactics: “The white man is always trying to 
know into somebody else’s business. All right, PI set something out- 
side the door of my mind for him to play with and handle. He can 
read my writing but he sho’ can’t read my mind. PI put this play toy 
in his hand, and he will seize it and go away. Then I’ll say my say and 
sing my song.”!”° 


In this passage, there is the “play” that Simpson describes, where we put “a 
play toy” in the hands of whites for them to handle. But there is also a “defi- 
nite core” from which this playful performance emanates, as suggested by the 
“white man” being placed “outside the door of my mind.” The space signaled 
between “read[ing] my writing” and “read[ing] my mind.” Moreover, as dis- 
cussed earlier, the point in this passage is not to achieve the recognition of 
whites, but to continue to evade their recognition so that we can “say [our] 
say and sing [our] song” in peace.'”! 

Hurston also seems to signal this turn away from double-consciousness 
by the subtle shift in the point of view posed by the title of the essay, “How 
It Feels to Be Colored Me.” Indeed, one recurring motif of the essay seems 
to be the rejection of the Du Boisian notion of double-consciousness as a 
model of racialized experience." Under this model, double-consciousness 
makes us constantly aware of how America sees our Blackness as “a prob- 
lem.” But whereas Du Bois claims that we live our lives under this shadow 
of the “Negro problem,” and we lead a “double life” as “a Negro and an 
American,” Hurston asserts that she has “no separate feeling about being 
an American citizen and colored.”!? Perhaps her experiences interview- 
ing Kossola made her aware of just how Americanized African Americans 
already are, and so opting out of citizenship is not a live option. At any rate, 
the United States is “[her] country, right or wrong.” 1*4 Although Hurston’s 
reformulation of Du Bois’s question in the title (from “how it feels to be a 
problem” to “how it feels to be colored me”) is often taken as characteris- 
tic of her emphasis on individuality, I want to consider this reformulation 
against the backdrop of neo-abolitionism. Recalling our earlier discussion of 
Barracoon, the lessons Hurston learns from Kossola’s story shatter the foun- 
dation of neo-abolitionism—from notions of collective racial identity to the 
tragic victimizations of enslaved Blacks. 

For instance, with her seemingly simple reformulation of Du Bois’s ques- 
tion, Hurston refuses a mandate of neo-abolitionism, to be a representative 
or “tragic unit of the Race.”!” To this end, Hurston not only emphasizes how 
her personal experience does not represent the whole, but she also neutral- 
izes the neo-abolitionist meaning of her skin color. “I am colored,” Hurston 
begins the essay, “but I offer nothing in the way of extenuating circumstances 
except the fact that Iam the only Negro in the United States whose grandfa- 
ther on the mother’s side was not an Indian chief.” 16 In other words, sure, she 
is Black, but her Blackness does not require an apology or an explanation. 
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While neo-abolitionism equates Blackness with tragedy, Hurston refuses this 
equation at the heart of the essay. “But I am not tragically colored,” Hurston 
assures us, “there is no great sorrow dammed up in my soul, nor lurking 
behind my eyes. I do not mind at all.”!”” 

In addition, toward the end of the essay, Hurston uses a metaphor that 
makes skin tone an accidental feature rather than the determining, tragic fea- 
ture in neo-abolitionism. She is like a bundle of items tucked into a “brown 
bag.” “In your hand is the brown bag,” Hurston writes, “on the ground 
before you is the jumble it held,” and the bag-jumbles are so similar that all 
the bags could be emptied and re-stuffed “without altering the content of 
any greatly.”!”8 Although I think this metaphor breaks down rather quickly, 
I am interested in the rhetorical effect of this metaphor. Race, in this meta- 
phor, is an accidental feature; it is not constitutive of what lies within. As I 
have argued earlier, Hurston developed a sensitivity to racial divisions and 
betrayal through interviewing Kossola for Barracoon. Skin color is no indica- 
tion of loyalty, nor is it an assurance of ethical principles.'” In this light, it 
makes sense that Hurston would reject an essentialized notion of Blackness 
as in the “Great Bag Stuffer” metaphor. 

The second point of refusal recounts the “joyful tendencies” of Hur- 
ston as a child in Eatonville, an “exclusively colored town.”!8° In contrast 
to Du Bois’s story of childhood racial rejection in New England, Hurston 
informs us that her childhood was marked by “joyful tendencies,” such as 
singing and dancing for all who came through her Florida hometown.'*! 
Hurston notes that such “joyful tendencies” were often “deplored” by the 
older Black folks who witnessed them.!*” To them, to have such displays of 
Black joy in the South might confirm the assumption that “life was joyous 
to the Black slave, careless and happy.”'!** Against the figure of the “happy 
darky,” neo-abolitionism advocated that we stress the sorrow and tragedy 
of southern Black life. However, Hurston almost taunts her white liberal 
(neo-abolitionist) audience by describing her childhood adventures in terms 
reminiscent of minstrel shows.'** “My favorite place was atop the gate-post. 
Proscenium box for a born first-nighter,” Hurston confides. “Not only did I 
enjoy the show, but I didn’t mind the actors knowing that I liked it. I actually 
spoke to them in passing.” !® She also happily takes money from strangers for 
performing songs and dances. Rather than conform to the neo-abolitionist 
mandate of racial tragedy in the South, Hurston highlights such “joyful ten- 
dencies” as these. 

I mark Hurston’s “joyful tendencies” in the South as ethnographic refusal 
instead of racial naivete because they can be read as instances of the “end- 
less play” that Simpson observed concerning refusals. Rather than give us a 
tale of double-consciousness and despair over the racial rejection by whites, 
Hurston violates the readerly expectations formed by neo-abolitionism. She 
“plays” with us by confirming that she is a minstrel, even as she rejects the 
terms upon which the minstrel tradition proceeds (i.e., a racial essence of 
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Blackness that minstrels can imitate). And this “endless play” is made pos- 
sible by a “definite core” from which Hurston’s “joyful tendencies” issue. 
Consider, for instance, Hurston’s altercation with her grandmother over her 
“shows,” as discussed in Dust Tracks on a Road. When her grandmother 
catches her during one of her “shows” for the white folks, she yells at her 
to “git down offa dat gate post! You li’l sow, you! Git down! Setting up 
dere looking dem white folks right in de face! They’s gowine to lynch you, 
yet.”!8* Hurston explains her grandmother’s behavior in terms of her experi- 
ences of slavery. “My grandmother worried about my forward ways a great 
deal,” Hurston writes. “She had known slavery and to her, my brazenness 
was unthinkable.” !*” 

This generational divide was a source of recurring tension between Hur- 
ston and her grandmother. While her mother always defended her “joyful 
tendencies,” Hurston’s grandmother would often “foam at the mouth” to dis- 
cipline her.!88 Hurston’s response to her grandmother’s attempts to discipline 
her reveals her “definite core.” “I knew that I did not have to pay too much 
attention to the old lady and so I didn’t,” Hurston confides. “Furthermore, 
how was she going to tell what I was doing inside? I could keep my inven- 
tions to myself, which was what I did most of the time.” !*? She can refuse her 
grandmother’s orders because there is something else she is “doing inside.” 
This is not double-consciousness, but a firm self-consciousness. I argue that 
this is the core from which her “joyful tendencies” issued, making the wor- 
ries of how whites would perceive her irrelevant. Moreover, these “joyful 
tendencies” were considered to be “brazen” precisely because they violated 
neo-abolitionist norms. It is her “joyful tendencies” that cause her to refuse 
the tragedy of Black life that abolitionism prophesied. She not only does not 
“mind” her Blackness, but she also refuses to “weep at the world.” 1° She is 
“too busy sharpening [her] oyster knife.”’?! Perhaps the lessons learned in 
Barracoon—such as the betrayal by fellow Africans and the gumption by 
which Kossola and the other Clotilda survivors established Africatown— 
equipped Hurston to neither succumb to victimhood (i.e., the “sobbing 
school of Negrohood”) nor to absolve herself of agency (i.e., the “world is to 
the strong regardless of a little pigmentation” ).1°? 

There is a parallel between the “joyful tendencies” found in this essay and 
those in Barracoon. In the essay, Hurston’s resurrection of minstrel imagery, 
I argue, “playfully” violates the neo-abolitionist mandate of representations 
of Black southern life as tragic. Similarly, in Barracoon we also see these 
“joyful tendencies” disrupt the norms of abolitionist discourse embedded in 
the genre of fugitive slave narratives. Recalling our discussion earlier, food is 
often the medium of these joyful eruptions, such as Hurston’s bold insertion 
of the enjoyment of watermelon, a key component of “happy darky” imagery 
in the Jim Crow era. For Alice Walker, these “joyful tendencies” correspond 
to the healing, or positive, aspect of Hurston’s project in Barracoon. Expos- 
ing the participation of fellow Africans in the transatlantic slave trade breaks 
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with our preconceived notions of slavery to “show us the [racial] wound.” 1 
However, underscoring the joy in Black life via southern food-ways, showing 
that “though the heart is breaking, happiness can exist in a moment, too,” is 
a type of “medicine.” 14 

A third, and perhaps most controversial, point of refusal is when Hurston 
refuses the pain and pity of slavery. She writes: 


Someone is always at my elbow reminding me that I am the grand- 
daughter of slaves. It fails to register depression with me. Slavery is 
sixty years in the past. The operation was successful and the patient is 
doing well, thank you. The terrible struggle that made me an Ameri- 
can out of a potential slave said “On the line!” The Reconstruction 
said “Get set!”; and the generation before said “Go!” I am off to a 
flying start and I must not halt in the stretch to look behind and weep. 
Slavery is the price I paid for civilization, and the choice was not 
with me. It is a bully adventure and worth all I have paid through my 
ancestors for it. No one on earth ever had a better chance for glory.!” 


Hurston here is refusing to contort herself into an “object of pity” as neo- 
abolitionism mandates. Instead, she pivots to highlight the agency of her 
ancestors: “[Slavery] is a bully adventure and worth all I have paid through 
my ancestors for it.” And if we take into account that she was writing this 
while composing Barracoon, another layer of refusal presents itself. Might 
she also be drawing an ethnographic limit with her readers? As we discussed 
in the previous section, Hurston may have learned an important lesson in 
emotional sovereignty from Kossola—when to say “dat do” or “enough” in 
response to someone “at [your] elbow” demanding tales of Black sorrow and 
trauma. Perhaps she did not want to “get into it” with her readers here. So 
rather than discuss the pain of slavery, Hurston turns to compare her situ- 
ation to that of whites. “The position of my white neighbor is much more 
difficult,” Hurston observes. “No brown specter pulls up a chair beside me 
when I sit down to eat.” 6 The implication is that shame and pity over slav- 
ery do not belong to African Americans. They belong to whites. 

This reversal of pity is also present in the fourth and final point of refusal 
for our analysis. Toward the end of the essay, Hurston recounts an experience 
at a jazz club, the New World Cabaret. She is seated next to a white person 
and notices immediately that “her color comes.”!”” As they sit through the 
music, Hurston is moved by that African American cultural expression. She 
participates in the performance as part of the audience: 


I follow these heathen—follow them exultingly. I dance wildly inside 
myself; I yell within, I whoop; I shake my assegai above my head, 
I hurl it true to the mark yeeeeooww! I am in the jungle and living 
in the jungle way. My face is painted red and yellow, and my body 
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is painted blue. My pulse is throbbing like a war drum. I want to 
slaughter something—give pain, give death to what, I do not know. 
But the piece ends. The men of the orchestra wipe their lips and rest 
their fingers. I creep back slowly to the veneer we call civilization 
with the last tone and find the white friend sitting motionless in his 
seat, smoking calmly.!”8 


We can again see the “endless play” here. On the one hand, she seems to 
confirm the “savagery” that her white counterpart may assume of her—she 
“dance[s] wildly,” she “yell[s]” and “whoops,” being “in the jungle and living 
in the jungle way.” On the other hand, she also refuses the ascription of civi- 
lization to the West. What the West calls “civilization” is simply a “veneer.” 

And then, perhaps taking a leaf from Kossola’s book, Hurston calls into 
question the assumption of African savagery and Western civilization by 
reversing the terms.'”? For example, the fact that her white counterpart could 
remain unmoved (i.e., “sitting motionless” and “smoking calmly”) by such 
art could be taken as symptomatic of the brutishness historically assigned 
to “savages.” Appreciation of the arts was often considered reserved for the 
upper class, the more “civilized” of us. And yet, Hurston remarks of her white 
associate: “The great blobs of purple and red emotion have not touched him. 
He has only heard what I felt.”? And what has “civilized” her, what has 
enabled her to be sensitive to the art that is this music, is her connection to 
Africa. “[My white companion] is far away,” Hurston observes, “and I see 
him but dimly across the ocean and the continent that have fallen between 
us.”*°! It is not the descendant of slaves who is to be pitied here, but he who 
is “so pale with his whiteness.”*” In refusal of neo-abolitionism’s equation of 
Blackness with tragedy, Hurston asserts her Blackness here with glee instead 
of sorrow: “I am so colored.”*” 

This tendency to revel in her culture, to gleefully exclaim that she is “so 
colored,” or to profess her deep love for both her “skinfolks” and her “kin- 
folks” at the close of Dust Tracks on a Road, is part of what prompts some 
to assert that “passionate racial pride” is a determining feature of Hurston’s 
politics.2 In this chapter, I have argued that the concept of ethnographic 
refusal may help us make sense of the other, seemingly contradictory fea- 
ture of Hurston’s racial politics, her “passionate individualism.” In reading 
Barracoon against “How It Feels to Be Colored Me,” I interpret Hurston’s 
turns to individualism, “joyous tendencies,” and controversial comments on 
slavery as an ethnographic refusal of the mandates of neo-abolitionism. By 
layering her tactics with those of Kossola in Barracoon, I have interpreted 
Hurston’s refusals in light of the neo-abolitionist demand that we lay bare our 
inner lives for white folks who already presume to know all about us. In this 
way, Hurston’s evasions and dissemblances in her self-revelatory texts can be 
interpreted as an “ethnographic calculus” of how much her audiences need 
to know and what she could live with telling them. While Hurston’s refusals 
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in this chapter took on a methodological form, we turn, in the next chapter, 
to a different form of refusal that the politics of joy takes. Hurston’s tendency 
to revel in her culture also goaded her refusal of the imperatives of cultural 
assimilation embedded in neo-abolitionist narratives of Black liberation. This 
polemic takes place in Hurston’s discussion of the Sanctified Church, where 
she defies the assumption that we have been fully Christianized. In her con- 
testation of the neo-abolitionist story of our Christian conversion, Hurston’s 
refusal takes the form of an important “historical possibility.” %0 


Scene 4 


K 
“Slay Trick, or You Get Eliminated” 


For those looking for explicit references to anti-Black racism and resistance 
in Lemonade, the song “Formation” is an apt place to look. Draped on a 
police car in the waters of Lake Pontchartrain that overflowed during Hur- 
ricane Katrina, Beyoncé indicts America for its treatment of Black and brown 
peoples in one fell swoop.! Because of these explicit connections to social 
protest, we might be tempted to read “Formation” through the lens of resis- 
tance. However, I want to recall an important distinction that Angela Davis 
makes when analyzing the presence of protest in the blueswoman tradition, 
in which Lemonade participates. Davis argues that these songs do not consti- 
tute social protest; rather, they may help to “create the emotional conditions 
for protest.”? As such, while these songs may be intimately connected to 
protest (and indeed, enable protest to arise), they are not protest in and of 
themselves. Rather, they are something else. 

With this distinction in mind, we may wonder what type of agency prac- 
tices of “formation” do exhibit. A closer look at “slaying” may provide a 
clue. Some may read “slaying” as a violent response to our oppressors, where 
we strive to annihilate them. However, throughout the song, an attitude of 
staying “above the fray” is conveyed when it comes to our enemies, such as 
“twirl on them haters” and “always stay gracious, best revenge is your paper 
[i.e., your success].”*? The main action of the song, instead, focuses on how we 
relate to ourselves. For example, the protagonist describes slaying as: “I see it/I 
want it/I stunt/yellow bone it/I dream it, I work hard/I grind ‘til I own it.” The 
protagonist pushes herself, “go[ing] hard” in trust that she can “get what’s 
[hers], take what’s [hers].”* This is because of the value she places on herself 
as “a star.” And her focus on excellence, satisfaction, pleasure, and even joy 
resonates with Audre Lorde’s discussion of the erotic, “an internal sense of 
satisfaction to which, once we have experienced it, we know we can aspire.”* 
For Lorde, the erotic within ourselves is a source of self-determination and 
self-definition, for it provides an internal, positive standard by which to 
assess our social environment.® Put another way, the erotic is that “yes within 
ourselves, our deepest cravings” that we have been taught to fear by domi- 
nant culture.’ And paying attention to that “yes within ourselves” can help 
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us define ourselves amid all the counter-messages dominant culture sends our 
way. We can see this when the protagonist gleefully says “yes” to the joys of 
southern Black culture (“when he fuck me good I take his ass to Red Lob- 
ster”). This “yes” grounds her affirmation of a working-class southern Black 
identity amidst the pressures to assimilate to the middle class (“earned all this 
money but they never take the country out me”).® 

In “Formation,” many of the sources of “slaying” are found in practices 
of root work. For example, the song alludes to the practice of “shouting” in 
the southern Sanctified Church, the figure Maman Brigette in Haitian Vodou, 
and Mardi Gras Indians who are associated with Louisiana Voodoo.’ It is 
as if Beyoncé suggests that the way we get “in formation” is by “seeking the 
spirits for self-liberation.”'° In this final chapter, I will examine what type of 
agency root work practices exhibit. I do so to move away from the oppressor/ 
oppressed relations that neo-abolitionism privileges (by exposing the suffer- 
ing of Black folk due to white folks’ racism). Similar to Beyoncé’s “slaying” 
and Lorde’s “erotic,” Hurston’s analysis of root work also seemed to privilege 
the relation of the self to the self. Instead of focusing on resistance, Hurston 
highlighted how root work practices helped the enslaved “win [their] war 
from within.”™ And like “slaying,” “winning within” is more about deter- 
mining the self (“winning with the soul of the Black man whole and free”) 
than about waging war with our oppressors.'? For Hurston, what is at stake 
in paying attention to this register of agency is no less than our own sense of 
self. This is why, for Hurston as well as Beyoncé, we must strive to “slay” — 
else we will be “eliminated” by the forces of the dominant culture. 


Chapter 4 
<L 
“Winning [Our] War from Within” 


Moving beyond Resistance 


And all the time, there was High John de Conquer playing his 
tricks of making a way out of no-way. Hitting a straight lick 
with a crooked stick. Winning the jack pot with no other stake 
but a laugh. Fighting a mighty battle without outside-showing 
force, and winning his war from within. Really winning in a 
permanent way, for he was winning with the soul of the black 
man whole and free. So he could use it afterwards. 

—Zora Neale Hurston, “High John de Conquer” 


In this final chapter, I analyze how Hurston’s account of root work exhibits 
the politics of joy by privileging self-determination (or encouraging us to 
“win within”) over resistance to racism. By focusing on self-determination 
rather than resistance, not only does Hurston’s account of root work chal- 
lenge the neo-abolitionist mandate of representations of southern Black 
tragedy, but it also refuses the cultural assimilation that neo-abolitionism 
encourages for racial progress. That is, sometimes a narrow focus on resist- 
ing our oppressors can actually cause us to emulate them. We can begin to 
see some of these insights come into play if we contrast Hurston’s account of 
root work in her 1938 “The Sanctified Church” with Du Bois’s discussion of 
root work (i.e., “voodooism”) in his “Of the Faith of the Fathers.” Du Bois’s 
discussion of African American religion shares several points of comparison 
with Hurston. In some ways, Hurston picks up where Du Bois left off, since 
many of the practices Du Bois describes in “Of the Faith of the Fathers” later 
became part and parcel of the Sanctified Church. Both Du Bois and Hurston 
pay special attention to the “preacher, the music, and the frenzy” involved 
in southern religious revivals.' However, their accounts of African American 
religious expression differ when it comes down to the persistence of root 
work. The “frenzy” which Du Bois bemoans is the ring shout that Hurston 
celebrates.” What Du Bois describes as “a pythian madness, a demoniac pos- 
session,” Hurston describes as “‘shouting’ which is nothing more than a 
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continuation of the African ‘Possession’ by the gods.”? And while Du Bois 
asserts that “after the lapse of many generations the Negro church became 
Christian,” Hurston points to the persistence of root work in the Sanctified 
Church to contend that “the Negro has not been Christianized as extensively 
as is generally believed.”* 

Their differences in approach to and interpretation of root work highlight 
the political tensions in their thought. For instance, Du Bois disparages the 
retention of “voodooism” as “the vein vague of superstition” that the lower 
class (i.e., “unlettered Negro”) stubbornly hold on to.* However, Hurston 
commends the presence of root work in the Sanctified Church as a site of 
internal class struggle, or “a protest against the highbrow tendency in Negro 
Protestant congregations as the Negroes gain more education and wealth.”® 
Du Bois maps a regional evolution of Black churches that moves us away 
from the southern “Gold Coast” and toward the “institutional Negro church 
of Chicago.”’ In contrast, Hurston pivots back to the South, where the old 
is being reborn such that “older forms of Negro religious expression” are 
“asserting themselves against the new.”® As such, the Sanctified Church is 


a revitalizing element in Negro music and religion. It is putting back 
into Negro religion those elements which were brought over from 
Africa and grafted onto Christianity as soon as the Negro came into 
contact with it, but which are being rooted out as the American 
Negro approaches white concepts.’ 


Put another way, the model of the Sanctified Church can provide a warn- 
ing of how visions of Black liberation can sometimes encourage cultural 
assimilation by mirroring white establishments. While Du Bois denounces 
southern Black churches for their participation in the ring shout, members 
of the Sanctified Church mock Black churches that mimic whites in manner 
and worship.!° These more “orderly” New England churches strove to resist 
the racist narrative that Blacks were wild and savage.!! While the decorum 
of these New England churches may have gained approval from their white 
equivalents, members of the Sanctified Church seemed to grasp a significant 
relationship between the pursuit of such recognition and cultural emulation. 
Namely, if we focus too much on gaining political recognition from our white 
counterparts, we may fail to develop an independent sense of self. 

Hurston also mobilizes the “Negro elements” found in root work to refuse 
neo-abolitionist mandates concerning representations of southern Black life. 
For example, she contests the narrative of cultural assimilation found within 
abolitionist discourse, such as the Christian conversion of the enslaved. Hur- 
ston asserts that “the Negro has not been Christianized as extensively as 
is generally believed. The great masses are still standing before their pagan 
altars and calling old gods by a new name.” In her discussion of Negro spir- 
ituals in this essay, Hurston also uses the root work practices of the Sanctified 
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Church to further contest the abolitionist context of Du Bois’s “sorrow 
songs.” For instance, Hurston displaces Christianity by introducing the ring 
shout and spirit possession into the context of the spirituals performed in the 
Sanctified Church.'? This move also enables Hurston to decenter slavery and 
its sorrow in defining the spirituals as well: 


So it is ridiculous to say that the spirituals are the Negro’s “sorrow 
songs.” For just as many are being made in this post-slavery period 
as were ever made in slavery as far as anyone can find. At any rate 
the people who are now making spirituals are the same as those who 
made them in the past and not the self-conscious propogandists that 
our latter-day pity men would have us believe. They sang sorrowful 
phrases then as they do now because they sounded well, and not 
because of the thought-content." 


Not only are Negro spirituals not confined to slavery, but they are also not 
restricted to sorrow. I argue that at the heart of Hurston’s dispute with Du 
Bois, and neo-abolitionism at large, is the modes of agency that we privilege 
in our discussions of Black life. That is to say, Hurston’s account of root 
work has important implications for how we interpret the practices of the 
oppressed. In our discussions of agency under oppression, do we privilege 
resistance, and thus the relation of the oppressed to oppressors? Or do we 
foreground, as the epigraph suggests, the mode of self-relation or “winning 
within”? 


The Limitations of Resistance 


As discussed in “An Object of Pity,” Du Bois advances an interpretation of 
Black religiosity that aligns root work (i.e., “voodooism”) with revolt and 
resistance.’ The willful, rebellious spirit of the enslaved, as exemplified 
in the revolts spawned by “voodooism,” later fueled various strains of the 
abolitionist movement. Or so goes Du Bois’s argument. At the time, it was 
important for Du Bois to emphasize revolt and rebellion against the pro- 
slavers who argued that the enslaved were docile and “happy” with their lot 
in life. Similarly, scholarship on Black religious expression has often empha- 
sized resistance in discussions of the religious practices of those who were 
enslaved.'® Against those who claim that we merely accepted the religion 
of our masters, race scholars have advanced decades’ worth of arguments 
detailing how we have wielded such religious expression for our own pur- 
poses.'” Race scholars have also rejected the abolitionist assumption that we 
were merely victims during slavery, and have rightfully shown that we were 
active participants in ensuring our own liberation. However, race scholars 
often maintain ties with abolitionist discourse by reducing our expressions 
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of agency (including Black religiosity) to a testimony against the evils of slav- 
ery.! This is done by privileging resistance to domination in our narratives 
of enslaved life over and above other types of relations formed under slavery. 
This focus on resistance is tempting because it is taken to be one way of 
showing our own will and identifying the true expressions of our agency. 
Unfortunately, the emphasis on resistance to slavery has overdetermined our 
accounts of Black religiosity by centering our relation to white supremacy 
over and above other facets of Black life. But we don’t always think about 
white people, and our spirituality may be so precious precisely because we 
center the divine over whites. 

Against this trend, several scholars have noted the limitations of the term 
“resistance” when attempting to address the fullness of the lives of those 
who are oppressed. There are two main concerns that are relevant to our 
discussion.” The first concern refers to the flattening aspect of the category 
of “resistance.” That is, the category of “resistance” can often flatten the 
complexity of the lives of the oppressed (especially intragroup relations) by 
privileging the relationship between oppressed and oppressor. For example, 
the anthropologist Sherry Otner argues that the way we ascribe “resistance” 
to the practices of the oppressed may result in “ethnographical thinness”: 
“thin on the internal politics of dominated groups, thin on the cultural rich- 
ness of those groups, thin on the subjectivity—the intentions, desires, fears, 
projects—of the actors engaged in these dramas.””° In foregrounding the rela- 
tionship of oppressed to oppressors, Ortner argues that “resistance studies” 
often bypasses the “intentions, desires, fears, projects” of the oppressed.” 
This is done, for instance, when we understand resistance to be taking place 
regardless of the “intentions of the actors or of the presence of very mixed 
emotions.””? Such bypassing also ignores the intragroup tensions and politics 
that make such acts of “resistance” ambiguous to those within the group.” 
In a group of racially oppressed people, there is often an array of divisions 
and differences, such as gender dynamics, age gaps, varying sexual orienta- 
tions, class stratifications, regional disparities, and so on. These divisions and 
differences are often a “ground of ambivalence” regarding the oppressed/ 
oppressor relation, which results in “different, even opposed, but still legiti- 
mate positions” that members of the group may express regarding their racial 
oppression.” In other words, we do not all respond the same way to our 
oppression. And to categorize all of our responses as “resistance” glosses over 
the differences within our internal group politics. 

Ortner surmises that this ethnographic “thinness” is produced out of fear 
of delving too deeply into our internal politics or the messiness of our lives. 
This is partly due to a concern that acknowledgment of the ways that we 
oppress each other will justify the dominant group’s violence toward us.” In 
studies of African American life, we can observe this fear when it comes to 
discussions of African participation in the transatlantic slave trade. However, 
I agree with Ortner’s assertion that this concern is unfounded. No matter how 
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we treat each other, it does not justify somebody else doing us harm.”° There is 
also a very real fear that looking too closely into our lives will yield moments 
of complicity with or acceptance of our domination.” We can see this in the 
neo-abolitionist anxiety over public expressions of Black joy. In these cases, 
there is pressure to limit the expression of Black joy, lest our oppressors come 
to believe that we are content with the injustice they sow in our lives. Both 
fears contribute to ethnographic thinness concerning how we study the cul- 
tures of the oppressed. Moreover, these fears suppress the insight that the 
oppressed are often “doing more than simply opposing domination, more 
than simply producing a virtually re-action” to their oppression.” When we 
read these practices primarily through the lens of resistance, we run the risk of 
viewing “subaltern responses to domination as ad hoc and incoherent, spring- 
ing not from [our] own senses of order, justice, meaning . . . but only from 
some set of ideas called into being by the situation of domination itself.” 
However, Ortner reminds us that oppressed peoples have a “prior and ongo- 
ing” culture that is not wholly subsumed by the “situation of domination.”*° 

The second concern refers to how the resistance discourses can obscure 
other modes of agency. That is, the quick and ready attribution of “resis- 
tance” to the actions of the oppressed can cover over other modes of agency 
that the oppressed exhibit.*! For instance, Eddie Glaude notes that there is 
a tendency to reduce agency to resistance in analyses of African American 
Christianity. This tendency is partly motivated by the enduring pro-slavery 
narratives that diminished our humanity. “Too often American history has 
denied the active presence of African Americans,” Glaude writes, “whom 
slavery supposedly reduced to ‘sambos.’ Freedom and agency—so the story 
went—was the possession of white folks.”*? Our conversion to Christianity, 
in this light, was taken to be “an accommodation to slavery.” To trouble this 
claim, we have spent decades trying to show how our conversion to Chris- 
tianity was more complicated and may even be seen as resistant to white 
supremacy. However, buried in these accounts is often the assumption that 
any expression of agency exhibited by the oppressed is inherently resistant 
as well as emancipatory. This not only ignores that “there is much more to 
our living than simply white supremacy,” but it also renders our analyses of 
“resistance” inadequate and incomplete.** “Too often an unproblematized 
invocation of agency as political resistance stands in for any detailed account 
of that resistance or what we might mean by this elusive term,” Glaude points 
out.” Within discussions of Black Christianity, linking agency to “emancipa- 
tory politics has often blocked . . . a more nuanced understanding of the role 
and function of African American Christianity in the context of slavery.”** As 
a corrective, Glaude urges us to develop a “thicker account of the ‘religious 
meanings’ of the slaves’ conversion.”*” Drawing upon insights from Albert 
Raboteau’s Slave Religion, Glaude attempts to draft a story of African Ameri- 
can Christianity that takes seriously the enslaved’s own religious experiences. 
Glaude argues that accounts of agency that privilege resistance will miss the 
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profound effects of conversion upon the enslaved, for the terms of conver- 
sion itself cannot be read as resistance. Put another way, the terms of their 
conversion experience did not consist in the overthrow of the current regime 
of oppression, but in their “submission to divine agency.”** In this way, those 
who claim that the Christian conversion of the enslaved was “resistance” fail 
to “show us how the embrace of Christian doctrine might have substantially 
aided the slave in negotiating her subordination.”*? Yes, Christian conver- 
sion may have afforded the enslaved some agency. And yes, it may even have 
“precipitated a form of rebelliousness.”*° But Glaude is careful to point out 
that, within Christian conversion, the terms of that agency itself was not 
“rebelliousness.”*! Unlike in the mode of resistance, the relationship that was 
central here, for the enslaved, was that of them to God, not them to their 
slave masters. This is how, as Glaude rightly argues, “God’s presence in the 


slaves’ lives. . . . short-circuited the ultimate power of the master-slave rela- 
tionship. The slave was now beholden to a master who was no respecter of 
persons.” 4 


How are we to capture the range of relationships and paradoxes that this 
type of agency entails? A form of agency whose investment in “otherworldli- 
ness” ultimately makes the state’s rule irrelevant? A form of agency where 
the free expression of the will is demonstrated by submission rather than 
insurgence, deference rather than subversion? A form of agency where the 
actor conceives of herself as merely a vessel of divine agency? If we approach 
this type of agency through the lens of resistance, not only do we obscure the 
mode of agency exhibited (i.e., submission), but we are in danger of render- 
ing the very machinations of resistance and the conditions of its emergence 
mysterious.*# Perhaps it is Hurston’s sensitivity to these complexities in Black 
religious expression as an anthropologist that caused her to describe her 
approach as writing “from the middle of the Negro out—not the reverse.” ** 
Rather than “solve any problems,” in her work she “tried to deal with life as 
we actually live it—not as the Sociologists imagine it.”* 

While there are now many accounts of African American Christianity that 
do not focus primarily on resistance, the same cannot be said for accounts of 
root work. There is still a trend in scholarship that follows Du Bois’s lead in 
reading root work (or conjure) through the lens of resistance—even if there is 
no direct mention of oppression or any expressed intention against whites.* 
This trend has also influenced Hurston scholarship. For instance, the root 
work practices described in Hurston’s popular 1943 essay “High John de 
Conquer” often get interpreted as practices of resistance.*” There is, of course, 
much work that points to the correlation of root work and slave rebellions.** 
And yet, with its prioritization of resistance, much of this work reproduces 
the ethnological thinness critiqued in this section. Although we are good at 
tracking the correlation between spirit work and slave rebellions, we are not 
so good at showing how or why participation in these practices could sup- 
port and prompt rebellion. Moreover, a closer look at the cosmology of some 
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of these spiritual traditions may, paradoxically, move us further away from 
resistance rather than confirm our presumption of it. Although I agree that 
our religious expression often bore the seeds of something powerful enough 
to challenge our oppression, I want to expand our catalog of modes of agency 
beyond resistance. 


Conjuring Agency 


My entryway into root work is Hurston’s “High John de Conquer,” a funny 
little piece written in 1943 for the American Mercury. I say funny because the 
essay conceals even as it reveals. Perhaps this is because Hurston’s practitio- 
ner status meant that she was bound to secrecy concerning what she actually 
could tell us about these practices. During her time, hoodoo practices were 
aggressively prohibited not only by churches but by the law itself.*? Also, 
Hurston was under pressure from her editor to “sugar up” the piece to offer 
support for the current World War II efforts.°° As a result, there are depths 
to the essay’s content that Hurston did not probe in print. As she writes in a 
letter to Alaine Locke, this essay “is a mere scratch on the surface .. . all that 
mass of stuff which is yet unwritten.”*! In her classic charming way, Hurston 
also invites Locke to work on this material with her, for she “think[s] that 
[they] can do something enduring for the world” with this material, “when it 
is all worked out and correlated.”°? Her “scratch” at the surface also invites 
us to delve deeper into the practices she references, to see their meaning when 
they are “all worked out and correlated.” 

John de Conquer is the center of the essay, linking together multiple hoo- 
doo practices, such as specific kinds of folktales, ancestor reverence, and the 
creation of mojo bags, a magical bundle or charm. I want to focus on Hur- 
ston’s veiled reference to mojo bags, since it draws upon several basic beliefs 
found in root work or hoodoo, such as spirit possession, ritual water immer- 
sion, ancestor reverence, and herbal medicine.’ Hurston writes: 


The thousands upon thousands of humble people who still believe 
in him, that is, in the power of love and laughter to win by their 
subtle power, do John reverence by getting the root of the plant in 
which he has taken up his secret dwelling, and “dressing” it with 
perfume, and keeping it on their person, or in their houses in a secret 
place. It is there to help them overcome things they feel they could 
not beat otherwise, and to bring them the laugh of the day. John will 
never forsake the weak and the helpless, nor fail to bring hope to the 
hopeless.** 


In this passage, we not only find that the spirit of John de Conquer inhabits 
or “possesses” a root, but he is also woven into a mojo bag that practitioners 
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wear on their persons or store in a “secret place” of their house.*> Several 
scholars have also noted how mojo bags are derived from the Kongo word 
nkisi (plural minkisi), meaning “medicines of the gods.”** These mojo bags 
were “dressed” or imbued with a liquid the spirit is taken to like, in keeping 
with sacred rituals of water immersion.” And practitioners do this out of 
their reverence for or worship of the spirit (or in this case, John de Conquer, 
who also symbolizes ties to their enslaved ancestors through the land or “soil 
of the South”).°* Overall, mojo bags were used to “direct spirits, diagnose, 
protect, and foretell.”*’ In this way, they were involved in what anthropolo- 
gists call “luck management.” In “High John de Conquer,” we can see John 
de Conquer being used in similar ways. For instance, one of John de Con- 
quer’s functions is protective—he is the means by which the enslaved “pulled 
the covers up over their souls,” thus “ke[eping] them from all hurt, harm, 
and danger.”*! When worn upon the person, mojo bags allowed practitioners 
to maintain contact with the spirits of the charms, to touch or physically 
carry their spiritual help with them. But the bags were also sometimes stored, 
as Hurston observes in this passage, in other places. As the anthropologist 
Katrina Hazzard-Donald notes, hoodoo had “its sacred locations and power 
sites such as the crossroads, the cemetery, the threshold, railroad tracks, and 
special clearings in the woods.” 6 

When placed in these “power sites,” these bundles were also sometimes 
arranged in the shape of a cosmogram, a cross or X enclosed within a cir- 
cle. Anthropologists report that this circle “represents the path the human 
soul voyages from birth to full maturity, to decline, to life as a spirit in the 
underworld where one is still powerful enough to influence life on earth.”™ 
Some note that the ring shout’s sacred, counterclockwise dancing also traces 
the circle of the cosmogram on the ground.® Regarding the two lines that 
intersect in the circle, “one line of the X is the horizontal axis that divides the 
world of humans here on earth, from the world of spirits, the world above 
and below.”® The other line of the X, the vertical line, “represents the life 
line running between the living and dead.”®’ The symbol of the cross in the 
center has signified several convergences throughout centuries of Black religi- 
osity: the meeting of the living and the dead, the meeting of the physical and 
supernatural realms, and even the meeting of Christianity and West African 
religious traditions. 

The importance of incorporating the spiritual meanings of these prac- 
tices into our analyses is underscored in the remarks above. To an average 
observer, these objects may appear to be yard debris or the accumulation 
of trash. What distinguished these objects for anthropologists was the self- 
reported accounts of hoodoo in folklore and ex-slave interviews. That is, 
“the origins, decorations, and form” of these objects “proved to be important 
only in so far as these attributes referenced a world of Hoodoo meanings.””° 
In other words, what distinguishes these objects from trash is the intention, 
and the intention is bound up in the spiritual terms of the practice. One 
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entryway into the terms of the practice is the image of the cosmogram. The 
use of the cosmogram in the arrangement of these magical bundles is taken to 
be representative of what anthropologists call “crossroads thinking,” where 
crossroads signify “the meeting place of heaven and earth, the living with 
the dead, the beginning and the end of life, and a place of magic where life’s 
problems can obtain supernatural solutions.”’”! Moreover, through the use of 
sacred rituals, these crossroads can “occur, and be found, almost anywhere.” ” 

This is because the practitioners held that the world of the dead is always 
“imminent,” always present, in this one.” As such, it was possible, through 
rituals, to create a space where the dead and the living could meet.” As such, 
“crossroads thinking is directly related to a representation of a threshold 
between this world and the next.”” Out of this cosmology, in which the dead 
can be called upon through the creation of these sacred spaces, “grew ways 
of building yards, using crossroads, recognizing that the world was filled with 
‘altars’ to the gods.” ”% In “High John de Conquer,” mojo bags also invoke the 
realm of spirits intermediate between human and divine beings, especially 
our ancestors. When we wear John de Conquer “on our persons” or place the 
root in some secret space in our homes, we maintain links to those who also 
called upon High John before us—those who came across the Atlantic and 
those who toiled on the plantations long after.” And in this meeting between 
the living and the dead, we find the help that we need. Indeed, this preoccu- 
pation with the dead marks Black religious expression through and through, 
across various religious traditions in the African diaspora.”® 

How might crossroads thinking, especially its prioritization of our rela- 
tionship to the dead, may trouble our narratives of resistance? For instance, 
in Rituals of Resistance, Jason R. Young argues that the creation of mojo 
bags was a practice of resistance under slavery. Drawing upon James Scott’s 
work on “hidden transcripts,” Young writes that these practices were not 
only defensive (i.e., protective and healing) but also “offensive, enabling them 
to attack directly the ideological underpinnings of slavery.””? As such, Young 
takes these religious practices to be “immanently political in nature.”*° That 
is, he extends the category of resistance to include “any tactic that slaves 
undertook” to disrupt the “forced extraction” of slave labor, whether it be 
“slowdowns, feigned illness, and/or destruction of tools.”*! This extensive 
definition is how Young also bypasses the intentions of the enslaved using 
these practices—even if the enslaved were using conjure primarily against 
another enslaved person rather than the slave master. Part of his claim of 
extensive resistance seems to rely on the fact that slave owners (and the state) 
sensed a threat in conjure. Because of this perceived threat, Young claims that 
slave owners (and the state) understood these practices as resistance.*? Not 
only does this account neglect the range of relationships that slave owners 
held to conjure (from the exploitation of midwives, to the fearful respect of 
the conjurer, to exorcizing root work from the plantation altogether), but 
we are left with an account of agency wherein the attribution of resistance 
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relies upon the perception of those being “resisted” rather than upon the 
terms the actors themselves have used to describe their own actions.* In this 
way, the oppressor rather than the oppressed gets the final word on what our 
actions are. 

This is not to disagree with Young’s rightful observation that conjure did, 
in fact, enable some of the enslaved to rebel against their slave owners and 
slavery itself. The correlation between rebellion and conjure seems strong 
enough to support this claim. However, I want to push against the thinness 
of his account of the agency of the enslaved here. While conjure may have 
endowed the enslaved with power, the means of securing such power was not 
resistant in itself. For instance, in Young’s discussion of minkisi and their der- 
ivation, the mojo bag, he notes that the nkisi is possessed by a powerful spirit: 


Although minkisi are fabricated objects, they have a will of their 
own that they exert in the world. Indeed, they could be very jealous 
and so temperamental that one attributed both success and failure 
in an endeavor to the proper observance or regrettable neglect of 
their demands. As living entities, they might be considered superior 
to human beings in that they regularly moved between this world 
and the land of the dead and were active in both worlds in ways that 
exceed human capabilities.* 


Harnessing the power of the spirit that inhabits the kisi is an intimate nego- 
tiation of a relationship that has nothing to do with the oppressor. In this 
relationship, the mkisi demands authority and respect, deference and submis- 
sion.** Their dual role as both person and item causes Young to argue that 
minkisi challenge a basic distinction of Western metaphysics, that of sub- 
ject and object. These “Kongolese ritual objects blur the distinction between 
things and persons,” Young observes, “and alter the way we commonly con- 
ceive of agency such that some ‘objects’ [namely, minkisi] could be conceived 
as agents.” 37 

If this is the case, then these spiritual practices should also alter the way we 
commonly think of modes of agency as well. Young’s discussion of minkisi 
and mojo bags touches upon the phenomenon of spirit possession, which is 
present in so many iterations of Black religiosity. Spirit possession suggests a 
sense of self that is porous, where blurred boundaries are constitutive of the 
range of agency available. How are we to understand the agency of people 
who, in their own terms, attribute their actions to the agency of another?** 
Whose will are they expressing in these moments? And in what ways can we 
understand their actions as “resistance” if the very source of the action is 
ambiguous? And, even further, what if the very terms of the agency displayed 
are submission (to the spirit) instead of rebellion (against the slave master)? 

I argue that these questions point to a confusion of effect and cause in 
Young’s account of conjure. That is to say, resistance or friction may be an 
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effect of the practices. This does not mean, however, that these practices 
are necessarily resistant or even political. Resistance in some cases may be, 
as Ortner puts it, “the [analytic] by-product” of an action rather than the 
“form” of agency displayed.’ In other words, conjure may be responsible for 
providing the “emotional conditions” of resistance without being a practice 
of resistance itself.” One such emotional condition for resistance may be 
what Angela Davis describes in her “Lectures on Liberation” as “an inde- 
pendent means of judging the world.”*! Under slavery, what may be needed 
for resistance to occur at all is “a refusal to accept the definitions of the slave 
master . . . a rejection of the institution of slavery, its standards, its moral- 
ity.””? Root work can provide that. The recognition of “powers” (other than 
our oppressors) to whom we owe reverence could, in effect, instill within us a 
system of valuation that is independent of our oppressors, whereby we could 
pronounce judgment upon and condemn our oppression.” But root work 
offers this by privileging the relationship to the dead over our relation to the 
slave owner or oppressor—by, for example, securing the power from minkisi, 
which center our relationship to the spirit world. The oppressor’s authority is 
demoted in this transaction, for our power resides in proper deference to the 
spirit inhabiting the nkisi. In this instance, root work offers an “independent 
means” of evaluating the world not by reacting to (or directly challenging) 
the views of the dominant world, but by proactively offering values through 
the observation of specific forms of piety toward the prior and ongoing reli- 
gious beliefs of our ancestors.” 


“Claiming Ownership of That Freed Self” 


So if practices of root work cannot straightforwardly be categorized as 
“resistance,” what form of agency do they exhibit? A useful distinction from 
Toni Morrison’s Beloved will help situate our analysis of the various types of 
agency that root work invokes and models. Set in the Reconstruction period, 
this novel follows the struggle of newly emancipated Blacks for their inner 
liberation or their coming to terms with the trauma endured under slavery. 
The story revolves around Sethe, a character figured after the real-life case 
of Margaret Garner. The sexual and racial trauma that Sethe suffered under 
her slave master, Schoolteacher, as well as her performance of infanticide, 
haunts her even in her newfound “free” status.” As Sethe begins to cope with 
these horrific events, she realizes that “bit by bit, at 124 and in the Clear- 
ing, along with the others, she had claimed herself. Freeing yourself was one 
thing; claiming ownership of that freed self was another.” In Sethe’s escape 
from slavery, crossing the Ohio River into free territory, she had “freed her- 
self.” She became formally (or legally) free. But there was still a sense in 
which Sethe was not free, even after setting foot upon northern soil. Until 
she found the means to process her trauma, she remained imprisoned by her 
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past. As such, I gather that, for Morrison, “freeing the self” is not enough for 
full-fledged emancipation. Another task in emancipatory work is highlighted 
in the quote above: “claiming ownership of that freed self.”?’ I say that this is 
a different task because “claiming the ownership of that freed self” had noth- 
ing to do with ending slavery, for Sethe had already successfully escaped.”® 
As we progress through the novel, as we watch Sethe come to terms with 
her past, we gain a glimpse of what “claiming ownership” of the “freed” self 
might look like. 

In our scholarly accounts of root work, we tend to focus on its role in 
“freeing the self” or bringing about the abolition of slavery, whether directly 
in rebellions or indirectly in some sly, secret undermining of the system. But 
in Beloved, Morrison shows us how root work can be used for this other 
dimension of emancipatory work as well. The one that concerns what you 
do with yourself after abolition. One crucial aspect of Sethe’s healing, or 
how she came to “claim ownership” over her “freed self,” was the communal 
gatherings in “the Clearing,” a space cleared of trees, deep in the woods.” 
Morrison hints in several ways that the Clearing is also a space of root work. 
For instance, the description of the space marks the Clearing as one of the 
innumerable sacred dancing spaces all over the African diaspora.!® Closed 
off and largely unknown to outsiders, the Clearing was located “at the end 
of a path known only to deer and whoever cleared off the land in the first 
place.”!°! Cleared of trees except those that section the space off, the area 
was a ready place for dancing. And out there in the Clearing, the previously 
enslaved met to dance. They all danced until “exhausted and riven, all lay 
about the Clearing damp and gasping for breath.”!° Morrison also hints 
at sacred rituals of root work performed in this space. For instance, Sethe 
remembers that, out there in the Clearing, there were “thunderous feet and 
the shouts that ripped pods off the chestnuts.”! The references to shouts 
and dancing call to mind the ring shout, a sacred dancing ritual in hoodoo.'“ 
Due to the union of dance and divine through the ring shout, the Clearing is 
considered spiritually potent by the community.'° For long after the meet- 
ings there have ceased, members of the community still imagine that the dead 
go there to roam.! 

Several scholars have also noted that Baby Suggs, the mother-in-law of 
Sethe, is a conjure woman and the spiritual leader of these gatherings in the 
Clearing.'!°’ She has spiritual authority both “in the pulpit” and in her “dance 
in the Clearing.” 8 Emblematic of the blended faith of many Black women, 
both Christian and conjured, Baby Suggs preaches in churches during the 
winter and leads the people out into the woods when it is warm.'° And it is 
she who initiates the ring shout. Morrison writes: “after situating herself on 
a huge flat-sided rock, Baby Suggs bowed her head and prayed silently. The 
company watched her from the trees. They knew she was ready when she put 
her stick down.”!!° It is important to note that sticks like these were “used to 
beat out the rhythm of the ring shout” in such spiritual gatherings.'! As the 
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elder in the novel, Baby Suggs is also the symbol of the type of “cosmology” 
that Morrison points to in “Rootedness: The Ancestor as Foundation.”!” 
This cosmology is a blending of “two worlds,” one of “practicality” and one 
of (what is called) “superstition and magic,” which yields “a different way 
of knowing things.”''!? Put another way, Baby Suggs’s presence transforms 
the Clearing into a meeting place of these “two worlds.”!™ And in this meet- 
ing, a crucial task of emancipatory work is revealed to the newly freed who 
gathered—“imagining grace.” In the Clearing, Baby Suggs taught them that 
“the only grace they could have was the grace they could imagine. That if 
they could not see it, they would not have it.” 1! By “grace,” I take Morrison 
to mean something like relief from the effects and burdens of slavery on the 
soul. To “imagine grace” is to reorder their present according to a future state 
they have yet to achieve, a state that is determined by the tenor of their own 
imagination.'!® 

The connection between communal capacities to “imagine grace” and root 
work is dramatized by Sethe’s development in the novel. When the meetings 
in the Clearing cease upon Baby Suggs’s death, Sethe loses a space to confront 
and come to terms with the trauma of her past under slavery. This leaves her 
brain “loaded with the past and hungry for more .. . lea[ving] her no room to 
imagine, let alone plan for, the next day.”"” As a result, Sethe remains “shut 
up” in her past, without relief from her trauma and without future possibili- 
ties. Sethe herself seems to be aware that it was what they did there in the 
Clearing, those practices of root work such as the ring shout, that produced 
the ability to “imagine grace.”'* This is because the performances of Afri- 
can American dances during slavery “proclaimed, with the sovereignty of the 
body, the vibrant intensity of one’s imagining power.”'” I want to emphasize 
here that the ability to imagine grace was engendered within this communal 
conjure space. I emphasize this point not only to delineate a task of emanci- 
patory work beyond the abolition of the institution of slavery (i.e., “claiming 
ownership of that freed self” or “imagining grace”), but also to draw a rela- 
tionship between accessing this dimension of emancipation and root work. 

I draw two insights from Morrison’s depiction of root work in Beloved. 
First, these practices are a possible reservoir of alternative values to that of the 
dominant culture. And that possibility is grounded in the spiritual meaning of 
these practices, which imbued the body with an alternative value to that gar- 
nered under oppression. In other words, through these practices, the body is 
transformed—from an instrument of oppression into a dearly loved “prize” 
won back by the newly freed. In her widely quoted speech, Baby Suggs tells 
the newly freed that “here. . . in this place, we flesh; flesh that weeps, laughs; 
flesh that dances on bare feet in grass. Love it. Love it hard.” ° Why? Because 
“yonder they do not love your flesh.” !*! Because, under slavery, our flesh is 
flayed, bound, chopped off, broken, starved, unheeded.!?? Through these acts 
under slavery, our bodies are turned into vehicles of oppression, disciplined 
to sport the profit of our slave masters. Baby Suggs instructs the various 
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people under her charge to do certain things with their bodies in this space. 
This is similar to “calling the numbers,” a practice common in secret, sacred 
dance meetings of the enslaved at that time.! Through “calling the num- 
bers” in the Clearing, Baby Suggs instructs them to re-discipline their bodies. 
For instance, to dance, to “raise up [their hands] and kiss them,” to caress 
their face and shoulders.'** Her instructions for their bodily movements in 
this space represent a new type of subjugation, whereby they come to love 
the flesh they were disciplined, under slavery, to despise. And they alone are 
responsible for loving the flesh that has been so devalued. 

Put another way, this speech whereby Baby Suggs “calls the numbers” 
outlines the terrain over which ownership is to be “claimed”—the racialized 
body itself. Glaude refers to this as the “sanctification” of the Black body, 
highlighting the bevy of spiritual meanings that transformed our bodies dur- 
ing conversion.’ The imagination of grace begins with the body, because 
the capacity to imagine a different future—a different future they would 
not have unless they could first imagine it—is itself procured through these 
sacred bodily rituals. I stress the tactile element of these practices. The prac- 
tice of crafting spaces where we can “touch” our ancestors can cultivate an 
attentiveness to multiple layers of reality in our current state of living. It 
staves off the kind of fatalism that chronic oppression encourages by cul- 
tivating an attentiveness to the possibilities of life-altering, radical change 
within our present. Such an attentiveness is the scaffold upon which the hope 
and confidence that “things will come out right tomorrow” is built.!*° It is 
the means by which we “imagine grace.””’ This insight is crucial for how I 
analyze practices of root work. Namely, I argue that the submission of the 
body through highly specific, concrete tasks within the context of root work 
cultivated capacities within the oppressed that might not otherwise have been 
possible under oppression. 

Moreover, this bodily submission through spiritual dance in Beloved can 
cultivate these capacities precisely because it recalls the “prior and ongoing 
culture” that slavery attempted to destroy.'”® We can see this in how the ring 
shout featured in Beloved, a foundational dance for hoodoo, was also “a 
vessel for the retention of foundational African spiritual values” that were 
“embedded in dance, and which informed both individual and community 
relations” such as “sharing, secrecy, community obligation in work and spiri- 
tual assistance.” "° Although we may have lost the gods and the oral languages 
of our ancestors, there seems to be a lingering “codes” into which dance may 
tap." Put another way, certain elements of African American dance form a 
kind of grammar."! And, as we all know, grammar is to be learned within 
particular communities; it is not biologically inherited. 

Some have gone so far as to argue that the prevalence of the ring shout 
(and by extension, hoodoo or conjure) in African American religious expres- 
sion makes it constitutive in the formation of African American identity 
and culture." While I worry that such claims flatten out and erase the 
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ambivalence that conjure often provoked for African Americans, it does 
speak to the possibility of conjure (its habits and orientations toward the 
spiritual and physical world) as one source of self-definition (beyond the 
dominant culture) for Black peoples.!*? Conjure, on the one hand, bears the 
fissures and gaps between African Americans and their African ancestors. 
With the loss of certain gods, languages, and ties to the land, it does not make 
sense to describe these traditions of conjure in the New World as untainted 
African retentions or unbroken continuities. (That ship has sailed.) On the 
other hand, traditions of conjure are the result of experimentation in the 
New World that reaches back to the world prior to our enslavement in its ori- 
entation and approaches.'*4 As such, practices of root work may be precisely 
the place to turn if we want to develop thicker ethnographic accounts of 
Black liberation that emphasize self-definition over mere reactions to whites. 
Indeed, Morrison’s implicit references to the practices of hoodoo in Beloved 
reflect an awareness of the place that root work occupied in African Ameri- 
cans’ conception of their own lives during slavery and the Reconstruction 
period. 

The second important insight I draw from this novel is that “claiming 
ownership of that freed self” suggests there may be dimensions of Black 
emancipation that require other modes of agency besides resistance. For 
instance, we might (and perhaps should) resist internalizing the values of 
white supremacy in American culture. But sometimes the attempt to resist 
these values may only serve to further entrench them. In Beloved, Morrison 
describes this dynamic as the “jungle” that white people planted inside of 
Black folks. Whites believed that something animal and jungle-like lurked 
inside us. And our attempts to dissuade whites of this belief had unintended, 
devastating effects upon us. Morrison writes: 


The more colored people spent their strength trying to convince 
[whites] how gentle they were, how clever and loving, how human, 
the more they used themselves up to persuade whites of something 
Negros believed could not be questioned, the deeper and more tan- 
gled the jungle grew inside. But it wasn’t the jungle Blacks brought 
with them to this place from the other (livable) place. It was the jun- 
gle whitefolks planted in them. And it grew. It spread. In, through 
and after life, it spread, until it invaded the whites who had made 
it. Touched them every one. Changed and altered them. Made them 
bloody, silly, worse than even they wanted to be, so scared they were 
of the jungle they had made. The screaming baboon lived under their 
own white skin; the red gums were their own.!*° 


The “jungle” that whites had attributed to us was projected upon or “placed” 
within us by them. Yet, to address this jungle head-on is only to enmesh us 
deeper. Why? Because the address itself puts us on the racist whites’ terms. 
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Or, as Morrison puts it, the contradictory address to white supremacist 
values moves us to question what, at first, we “believed could not be ques- 
tioned.” 137 In this way, the “jungle” dynamic highlights certain limits to the 
mode of resistance. Because resistance is a negative reaction, it gains its terms 
(or character) from those we are resisting.'**> Moreover, the reactive nature of 
resistance closely aligns it with a desire for recognition from our oppressor— 
even if that recognition is simply and rightfully, “I am human and what you 
are doing is unjust, so stop.” When we are dealing with people who refuse (or 
are perhaps unable) to grant us that, who instead gleefully plant a “jungle” 
within us, we may need other modes of agency so that we can protect and 
heal ourselves in the meantime. 


“How You Gonna Win, When You Ain’t Right Within?” 


Closely associated with Brer Rabbit, John de Conquer is not only a root 
used in hoodoo, but a prominent trickster figure in African American folk- 
tales." His (usually humorous) stories of “getting over” on “Ole Massa” 
have often caused us to read this figure as inherently resistant and subver- 
sive.'#° So Hurston’s focus on this figure in her discussion of hoodoo in “High 
John de Conquer” would seem to support the trend of reading hoodoo prac- 
tices through the lens of resistance. However, Hurston’s John de Conquer 
departs from common narratives of outwitting, revenge, or subversion.'*! In 
contrast to rebellion, Deborah Plant observes that there is a “reconciling sen- 
timent” that characterizes John de Conquer’s actions in this essay.'*? “John 
had numerous scrapes and tight squeezes, but he usually came out like Brer 
Rabbit,” Hurston writes, and sometimes even “Old Massa won the hand.” 14 
This does not, however, lead to “bitter tragic tales” because “the thing ended 
up in a laugh just the same.”'** This was due to “a sort of recognition that 
life is not one-sided.” 145 In this way, the trickery of John de Conquer seems 
to be more about a game (i.e., “winning the jackpot”) than getting back at 
the master.'*° As Cheryl Wall observes, the invocation of games for Hurston 
“creates a discursive space in which politics can be held at bay. The tone is 
at once ebullient and arch.”'*’ For these reasons, I do not view the trickster 
figure as necessarily normative or political. Perhaps what we like about trick- 
sters is that they harbor capacities for resistance in their ability to “shape 
an untenable reality,” to cast what appears not to be as if it were.'** I have 
argued that this capacity, the ability to “imagine grace,” is informed by the 
spiritual meanings of root work practices, which attune us to the merging of 
the worlds of the living and the dead. 

Like Morrison’s contrast between “freeing the self” and “claiming own- 
ership of that freed self,” Hurston also draws distinctions in the modes of 
agency that the oppressed exhibit. For instance, in the third section of the 
essay, Hurston tells us a story “of how the Negro got his freedom through 
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High John de Conquer.” What ensues is a story of how the enslaved take 
an inward spiritual journey while working in the fields. In search of a “song,” 
John de Conquer leads them eventually to heaven, where God (“the Old 
Maker”) “made them a tune and put it in their mouths.”!*° But the story 
ends with them still on the plantation, singing this “tune” while they go back 
to work.'*! In what sense, then, are they free? The answer, I argue, can be 
found in the first section of the essay, in what Hurston calls “winning within.” 
This type of freedom is not legal emancipation or freedom from the external 
effects of oppression. On the contrary, this type of freedom has nothing to do 
with our oppressors. Hurston writes: 


And all the time, there was High John de Conquer playing his tricks 
of making away out of no way. Hitting a straight lick with a crooked 
stick. Winning the jack pot with no other stake but a laugh. Fighting 
a mighty battle without outside-showing force, and winning his war 
from within. Really winning in a permanent way, for he was winning 
with the soul of the black man whole and free. So he could use it 
afterwards. For what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? You would have nothing but a cruel, vengeful, 
grasping monster come to power.!°? 


I argue that this mode is distinguished from resistance because it is more 
closely aligned with Morrison’s “claiming ownership of that freed self.” That 
is, this mode of agency concerns the self beyond abolition, how we use our 
soul “afterwards,” or outside the situation of domination. It is about living 
or “winning” in a way that does not turn us into our oppressors, or “cruel, 
vengeful, grasping monster[s]” that have “come to power.”'? (Put another 
way, it is to answer the question that Lauryn Hill posed in her album The 
Miseducation of Lauryn Hill, “how you gonna win, when you ain’t right 
within?”) 

We would be in danger of becoming “cruel, vengeful, grasping monster[s]” 
because resistance has no prescriptive power—it takes its direction from those 
we are opposing. However, by providing the enslaved with an “inside thing to 
live by,” John de Conquer offered an internal standard by which to measure 
their lives.'°4 In this way, practices of root work like John de Conquer func- 
tioned similarly to Audre Lorde’s discussion of the power of the “erotic,” that 
“measure between the beginnings of our sense of self and the chaos of our 
strongest feelings.” 1° Refusing to separate the spiritual (as well as the politi- 
cal) from the erotic, Lorde draws a connection between the erotic and joy.'*° 
“Another important way in which the erotic connection functions,” Lorde 
informs us, “is the open and fearless underlining of my capacity for joy.” 17 
That experience of joy via the erotic places a demand on her as well. “And 
that deep and irreplaceable knowledge of my capacity for joy,” Lorde warns, 
“comes to demand from all of my life that it be lived within the knowledge 
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that such satisfaction is possible.”'°* In other words, being in touch with 
the erotic provides “an internal sense of satisfaction to which, once we have 
experienced it, we know we can aspire,” Lorde observes, “for having experi- 
enced the fullness of this depth of feeling and recognizing its power, in honor 
and self-respect we can require no less of ourselves.” +°? Because the erotic 
makes these demands upon us, such that we perpetually evaluate the quality 
of our doings and our lives, it is also a means of self-definition for Lorde.! 
Hurston anticipates these connections among self-definition, the erotic, spiri- 
tuality, and liberation when she identifies that John de Conquer is not only 
the help of the enslaved but also a source of their “pleasure.” 161 

By turning to that “inside thing to live by,” Hurston also shifts the focus 
of our energies in navigating oppression—from the war we wage in resist- 
ing our oppressors to the struggle to define ourselves.!* This is what it 
means to “really” win “in a permanent way.”!® Unlike resistance, this type 
of “winning” has no “outside-showing force” or message to deliver to our 
oppressors. This type of “winning” is not characterized by the terms of resis- 
tance and rebellion, such as “the sword.” !** “Heaven arms with laughter and 
love those it does not wish to see destroyed,” Hurston warns, and “he who 
carries his heart in his sword must perish. So says the ultimate law.”!® That 
is, if all we do is resist, we are in danger of becoming defined by the very 
thing that we oppose. In contrast, by offering the enslaved an “inside thing to 
live by,” John de Conquer provided an alternative set of values that offer the 
enslaved an independent means of evaluating themselves, their oppressors, 
the world, and the quality of their liberation. This is how John de Conquer 
enables us to “win within” and become part of the “Be” class, those whose 
self-determination is drawn from a sense of the prior and ongoing culture 
that their oppressors sought to destroy (but which will even outlast them). 
“Be here when the ruthless man comes,” Hurston remarks, “and be here 
when he is gone.” 166 

Instead of reading “High John de Conquer” as a tale of resistance and sub- 
version, I suggest we read it as a meta-hoodoo tale.'*” Reading the essay as a 
meta-hoodoo tale moves us away from interpreting its root work practices 
as resistance and also highlights Hurston’s strains against neo-abolitionism. 
On one level, Hurston’s interaction with Aunt Shady can be read as a literal, 
traditional hoodoo tale. Hurston can be viewed as a client in search of a 
conjurer.'** Aunt Shady, a previously enslaved respondent and conjurer, treats 
Hurston as a wayward client during the interview. When Hurston begins the 
interview, Aunt Shady is at first reluctant to give her information, assuming 
that Hurston is ailed by the pangs of “progress.”'!® Aunt Shady retorts: 


I hope you ain’t one of these here smart colored folks that done got 
so they don’t believe nothing, and come here questionizing me so you 
can have something to poke fun at. Done got shamed of the things 
that brought us through. Make out ‘tain’t no such thing no more.!'” 
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Aunt Shady steps into the role of the conjurer in hoodoo tales by recount- 
ing for Hurston the knowledge gained through her use of John de Conquer. 
This knowledge of “things that got us through” was passed down by the 
ancestors—in this case, Aunt Shady’s own mother who “wouldn’t mislead 
[her].”!7! Additionally, Hurston (a client seeking knowledge) cannot have 
access to this information without first assuring Aunt Shady (the conjure 
woman) that she is open to the knowledge to be given. Similarly, at the heart 
of hoodoo tales is the submission of the troubled member of the community 
to the instructions of the conjurer or hoodoo doctor. And the very future of 
these troubled members relies upon their success or failure in following the 
conjurer’s instruction." 

On a meta-level, the essay itself can be read as Hurston’s own conjur- 
ing, weaving a tale of diagnosis and warning for the neo-abolitionists in her 
audience. For example, by devising her own folktale of Negro spirituals in 
the third section of the essay, Hurston provides an origin story that is an 
alternative to Du Bois’s (and Douglass’s) “sorrow songs.” 1! This folktale is 
significant because it strikes at three major points of neo-abolitionism: the 
mandate of sorrow, the narrative of cultural assimilation, and the presumed 
access to our interior lives. Hurston writes of the enslaved on this journey: 


[High] John and his party had a very good time at that and other 
things. Finally, by the way they acted and did, Old Maker called them 
up before His great workbench, and made them a tune and put it in 
their mouths. It had no words. It was a tune that you could bend and 
shape in most any way you wanted to fit the words and feelings that 
you had. They learned it and began to sing.'” 


In this story, Negro spirituals are born out of joyous religious expression, 
not simply sorrow. Moreover, placing John de Conquer at the center of this 
origin story emphasizes the West African religious elements that remained in 
the spirituals, despite Christian conversion. As Hurston writes early in the 
essay, John de Conquer “came from Africa” and trekked along the Middle 
Passage with us.!% Finally, this story contests the access of whites to our 
interior lives. Aunt Diskie, one of those who went on this inward “journey” 
with John de Conquer, remarks afterward on the slave master’s ignorance: 
“Ain’t that funny? Us got all that, and he don’t know nothing about it. Don’t 
tell him nothing. Nobody don’t have to know where us gets our pleasure 
from.” 16 The pleasure invoked here is not an endorsement of the pro-slavery 
claim that we were “happy darkies,” since Huston also attests to the cruelty 
of slavery in this essay.'’” Instead, it is an indication that root work cultivated 
an “inside thing to live by” within the enslaved that neither the abolitionist 
nor the minstrel had access to, for it is beyond both frameworks. 

Imitating a conjurer herself, through the figure of John de Conquer Hur- 
ston disavows the “whole mess of sorrow” or “bitter tragic tales” that were 
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mandated in portrayals of Black enslaved life within abolitionist discourse.” 
And while Hurston has revealed some things about hoodoo in this essay, 
she also reports that the essay is actually “a mere scratch on the surface.” 17? 
Although whites are curious about our interior life, if only to confirm what 
they already “know” about us, John de Conquer “has evaded the ears of 
white people,” for “they were not supposed to know.”!®? And some might 
argue that, by the end of the essay, the white folks still do not know. Because 
all Hurston gave them were funny trickster tales. She does not give them 
very much about hoodoo practices themselves, “the inside thing to live by” 
or “where us gets our pleasure from.” Instead, we have to surmise when she 
is talking to us and read those things in. Hurston also warns us about the 
resources we might lose in the effort to culturally assimilate. When legal 
emancipation came, John de Conquer seems to have disappeared. “His peo- 
ple had their freedom, their laugh and their song,” Hurston writes, and “they 
have traded it to the other Americans for things they could use like education 
and property, and acceptance [read, political recognition].”'*' But she also 
gives us a healing prescription for the blues that often come with the proj- 
ects of integration. John de Conquer has sunk into the “soil of the South,” 
where they still “do [him] reverence.” 18 In fashioning the politics of joy in 
Black southern life, Huston not only rejects the neo-abolitionist assumption 
of tragedy, but she anticipates the return of many Black millennials to the 
South and to those old and ancient forms of spirituality, in search of the help 
their ancestors once obtained. 


Conclusion 


> 


The Politics of Joy in the Time 
of the Coronavirus 


In The Politics of Black Joy, I have provided an interpretation of Zora Neale 
Hurston’s views on race as the politics of joy. This reading shows how 
Hurston’s pivot to Black southern joy is informed by a deep pessimism con- 
cerning racial relations in the United States. Not only was Hurston wary that 
racism is much too deep-seated in her white counterparts for true recognition 
to arise, but she was also concerned that the terms of political recognition 
in the public sphere were conditioned by shows of Black suffering, thereby 
undermining our self-respect. I have traced this requirement of shows of 
Black suffering back to abolitionist discourse, which weaponized Black sor- 
row in service of a political cause. In this way, Hurston’s emphasis on joy 
in representations of Black southern life can also be read as a refusal of the 
presumption of Black southern tragedy by abolitionists and their “spiritual 
sons” (northern liberals), such as W. E. B. Du Bois. We can also see a dramati- 
zation of Hurston’s refusals of neo-abolitionist mandates in her ethnographic 
work, such as Barracoon and “How It Feels to Be Colored Me.” That is, when 
I read those texts together, I showed how some of Hurston’s most controver- 
sial comments on race and slavery could be read as an “ethnographic refusal” 
that draws an “ethnographic limit” to the (imperialist) nosiness of whites.! 
This nosiness was encouraged in abolitionist discourse, for white abolition- 
ists wanted a report of our inner lives in order to confirm what they already 
presumed to “know” about us. Moreover, I have argued, contrary to the abo- 
litionist presumption that our lives revolve around white folk, that Hurston’s 
analysis of root work privileges Black self-determination. Put another way, 
root work is one site where Hurston can fashion a sense of agency (i.e., “win- 
ning within”) that emphasizes our inward struggle for joy rather than our 
resistance against white supremacy. 

While my development of the politics of joy has largely occurred within 
the context of Hurston’s racial politics, I have also connected the politics of 
joy to our own period by providing interludes on Beyoncé’s visual album, 
Lemonade. These interludes offer an example of what a Black southern aes- 
thetic that centers Black joy looks like. As such, Lemonade is an alternative to 
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the tragic representations of southern Black life that neo-abolitionism often 
mandates. As I conclude The Politics of Black Joy from my home in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, there is another national crisis that would lend itself well to 
exploring the politics of joy and the legacy of neo-abolitionism in our public 
discourse. The arrival of the coronavirus (COVID-19), a global pandemic, 
has caused many of us to seriously reflect on our lives in new ways. Although 
it is much too soon to say many definitive things about the coronavirus and 
its impact on our nation, there are a few preliminary lines of inquiry that 
might be fruitful once the dust settles. These lines of inquiry refer to the larger 
public narratives that shape how the South, and in particular Black New 
Orleans, have been covered in the news during this crisis. 


“This Ain’t Nothin’ like Hurricane Katrina” 


That this national crisis has revealed racial disparities is perhaps not a sur- 
prise to many.” Reports have now shown that African Americans are dying at 
a rate much, much higher than their white counterparts. One of the ways that 
we can trace the legacy of neo-abolitionism in our public discourse is to con- 
sider how this fact has been reported in the news. Consider, for instance, the 
report by David Benoit, titled “Coronavirus Devastates Black New Orleans: 
‘This Is Bigger Than Katrina’”: 


New Orleans and Louisiana are taking a direct hit from the coro- 
navirus pandemic. More people in the state are currently on 
unemployment rolls—300,000—and more have died—2,500—than 
when Hurricane Katrina slammed the shores 15 years ago. The New 
Orleans area at one point had the worst coronavirus death rate in 
the U.S. As with Katrina, the burden is falling disproportionately on 
Black Louisianians. Black residents make up 32% of the state’s popu- 
lation but 55% of its deaths from Covid-19, the disease caused by the 
novel coronavirus. The numbers are similar in New York, Chicago, 
and across the country.’ 


There are many things to wonder about from this passage, even though the 
report is factual. For instance, why make the “devastation” of Black New 
Orleans a singular phenomenon (i.e., “a direct hit”) if the rates of Black death 
are similar across the nation, even in the North (i.e., New York and Chi- 
cago)? Moreover, what is the rhetorical effect of framing this crisis in terms 
of Hurricane Katrina? To raise these questions is to consider how region is 
discussed in our national discourse. As some have noted, national coverage 
has upheld the image of the South as socially and politically “backward,” as 
if we are unable to grasp the proper social distancing measures needed to 
slow the spread of the virus.* 
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We can spot neo-abolitionist impulses in the framing some have used to 
explain why we are dying at such a horrible rate compared to our white 
counterparts. For instance, some are reaching back to slavery and Jim Crow 
to frame their political intervention.’ Hurston criticized this tendency as part 
of the political tradition that neo-abolitionism enforced, whereby Black life 
is always discussed in terms of the tragedy of slavery. It is this political tradi- 
tion that causes our leaders “in the very face of a situation as different from 
the 1880s as chalk is from cheese,” to still use abolitionist rhetoric in their 
political platforms, or to “stand around and mouth the same trite phrases, 
and try their practiced-best to look sad.”° To rehearse current crises in terms 
of slavery and Reconstruction not only upholds the narrative of southern 
Black tragedy that abolitionist discourse first produced, but it also obscures 
the specificity of racism during this particular crisis. While it is true that the 
legacy of institutional racism can be traced back to slavery, we are not under- 
going the same problems in the same way at this present moment. How might 
framing things in this way forfeit the diligent research needed to distinguish 
what is indeed inherited from slavery from what is truly novel about our 
current crisis? 

Hurston’s criticism also suggests that certain kinds of framing of Black life 
get uptake in public discourse. I argue that a similar thing is happening with 
the impulse to frame this current crisis in New Orleans in terms of Hurricane 
Katrina. That is, Hurricane Katrina summons images of Black devastation. 
And some use these images to stir our national conscience into action. For 
example, Katy Reckdahl, Campbell Robertson, and Richard Fausset write 
in “New Orleans Faces a Virus Nightmare, and Mardi Gras May Be Why”: 


The feeling is at once familiar and distinct for a city whose his- 
tory is punctuated with epic disasters, including the deadly yellow 
fever outbreaks of 1853 and 1905, and Hurricane Katrina a century 
later in 2005. Once again, New Orleanians are afraid they could be 
neglected by national leaders, only this time because the coronavirus 
is a worldwide calamity. “This hurricane’s coming for everybody,” 
said Boderick Bagert, an organizer with the community organizing 
group Together Louisiana.’ 


Recalling Hurricane Katrina in this way reminds the state of its neglect of 
Black lives in New Orleans. And it positions the authors to make a plea for us 
not to be neglected again this time. Sometimes this method is quite effective. 
My point, however, is that this political mobilization of images of Black suf- 
fering (via Hurricane Katrina) inherited its political efficacy from abolitionist 
discourse. And, as Hurston noted, this method means positioning us as an 
“object of pity” in the public sphere. And so, in this quote, we are presented 
as a people who are dependent upon and “afraid” of being neglected by a 
powerful state. 
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The impact of neo-abolitionism can also be found in the difficulty of pars- 
ing out what it means to say that racism is a “pre-existing” condition, like 
diabetes or severe asthma, that makes us more susceptible to the coronavirus. 
Consider, for instance, Surgeon General Jerome Adams’s recent controversial 
remarks on the coronavirus. To be fair, in his address to the nation, Adams 
is clear that it is not Blackness itself, per se, that makes us more susceptible. 
There is nothing “biologically” wrong with us.’ Rather, we have a “social 
predisposition” to the coronavirus.'? While many agree with the distinction 
Adams has made, pointing to institutional racism as the cause of this “social 
predisposition,” many took issue with Adams’s subsequent “advice” to Afri- 
can Americans in his speech.!! Zeeshan Aleem writes: 


So Adams’s remarks did acknowledge that there are structural socio- 
economic factors like housing and job conditions contributing to the 
acute vulnerabilities of communities of color. But he didn’t get into 
why they exist and how much of it doesn’t come down to individual 
behavior. Instead, his talk of personal responsibility—a familiar trope 
that’s often used to blame communities of color for their suffering— 
obscured the fact that a lot of these issues stem from a history of 
institutional racism.'* 


However, we fail to see how these two things are connected in Adams’s 
remarks—the turn away from a biological conception of Blackness and the 
turn toward social uplift and personal responsibility—if we ignore the legacy 
of abolitionist discourse within the public sphere. That is to say, abolition- 
ists indeed strove to show that slavery was not “natural” as the pro-slavers 
argued.’ But this point was emphasized not only for the abolition of slavery 
but also for the possibility of southern reform.'* To say that slavery was 
not by “Nature’s” design made room for arguments that the South could 
assimilate to Northern virtues.!* Similarly, to say that race, and thus our pre- 
disposition to the coronavirus, is not biological makes room for arguments 
that our social disposition could be assimilated to middle-class respectability. 
Adams is clearly right to insist that our predisposition to the coronavirus 
is not due to biology. However, his rhetorical use of this fact, his pivot to 
respectability politics, is due to the legacy of abolitionist discourse. 


“Expression of Joy” or “Epidemiologists’ Nightmare”? 


The cultural assimilation embedded in discussions of our “social predisposi- 
tion” is intimately tied to the neo-abolitionist disavowal of Black joy. For 
instance, many have blamed the accelerated spread of the coronavirus in 
New Orleans on the Mardi Gras cultural celebration. As Reckdahl, Robert- 
son, and Fausset write: 
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In a grim irony, there is a rising suspicion among medical experts that 
the crisis may have been accelerated by Mardi Gras—the weeklong 
citywide celebration that unfolds in crowded living rooms, ballrooms 
and city streets—which this year culminated on Feb. 25. It is the city’s 
trademark expression of joy—and an epidemiologist’s nightmare." 


This is not to dispute that large gatherings do, in fact, lead to the spread 
of COVID-19. Rather, it is to question the language of tragedy that marks 
this particular holiday in our public discourse.” In this quote, it is as if our 
southern Black joy, expressed in a celebration that is specific to the Gulf 
Coast region, is taken to be the source of our undoing during this crisis. That 
is, Mardi Gras is rendered not only as a health nightmare in the news, but 
as an example of the South’s “backward” culture that “socially predisposes” 
African Americans to devastation down here. 

This in spite of the fact that no one was shutting down large gatherings 
in the nation at this time.'* And if we compare New Orleans to New York, 
also a virus hot spot during this period, the neo-abolitionist impulse becomes 
even more conspicuous. Health experts point to the influx of tourists dur- 
ing Mardi Gras as leading to the accelerated spread of the virus. But at that 
point, New York had also failed to stop domestic travel, thus also increasing 
the spread of the virus. In fact, some health experts claim that the traces of 
the virus from the New Orleans outbreak after Mardi Gras can be traced 
back to the strains previously found in New York.!? So why is our focus on 
the cultural expression of Black southern joy, Mardi Gras, and not on the 
New York tourists who flooded our streets to “have a good time”? I argue 
that this is due to the legacy of abolitionist discourse—the political disavowal 
of Black southern joy—within our public sphere. Rather than critically inves- 
tigate the problematic racial dynamics that draw northerners to the South for 
the “safe” consumption of Black culture, we are encouraged to focus on how 
“problematic” it is to express Black joy amid a national crisis.”° 

Moreover, the language used in the description of Mardi Gras in the news 
profoundly misrepresents this holiday. For example, in some news outlets, 
Mardi Gras has been rendered as a frivolous party for tourists.?! But this 
misses what the holiday means to the people who live here. It is not a week- 
long party. It is part of Carnival, an international cultural celebration held 
across the African diaspora that is steeped in West African religious tradi- 
tions. To reduce it to a “party” strips it of its social, political, and cultural 
specificity. For instance, consider central practices of Mardi Gras festivities, 
such as the “second line.” As Richard Brent Turner writes: 


For some participants, a second line was “nothing but a party goin’ 
on” (also the title of a famous second-line brass band song); for 
others, however, it was a profound expression of New Orleans’ Afri- 
can diaspora past, an experience of communal meditation or even 
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trance that re-created the historic nineteenth-century performances 
in Congo Square, where Black New Orleanians had reinterpreted the 
sacred music and dances of Vodou in weekly public African festivals 
every Sunday until the Civil War.” 


This turn toward what it means to us, Black southerners, is part of the work 
that the politics of joy does. Through the politics of joy, we can capture the 
social and political insights that neo-abolitionism misses. 


“Show Me ’Dat Footwork” 


An example of the politics of joy during this crisis can be found in the You- 
Tube video composed by Shamarr Allen, “Quarantine and Chill.” In the 
video, Allen encourages fellow (Black) New Orleanians to “show him ‘dat 
footwork” or to “second line” right where they are quarantined. While public 
discourse paints the South as static in its preservation of cultural traditions, 
this video is an example of how living traditions are always malleable to the 
current situation. Here, Allen is adhering to the spirit of the “second line,” 
even though the form has to be altered given this crisis. Moreover, in con- 
trast to the assumptions of southern rebellion against social distancing, Allen 
encourages us to follow the Centers for Disease Control’s guidelines while we 
engage in this virtual “second line.” He sings, “stay away from me, and that 
goes for everybody” as he “shows us ‘dat footwork.” And there are several 
images of masks, gloves, and disinfectant throughout the video to encourage 
changes in our hygiene habits. As this video suggests, our joyous cultural tra- 
ditions are not to blame for the spread of the coronavirus. In fact, with proper 
information, these joyous cultural traditions can be adapted to the crisis at 
hand. “Since you can’t go to second-line,” Allen sings, “I’ma bring that bish 
to you.” And, perhaps most striking, the video is full of images of Black New 
Orleanians dancing in joyous ecstasy within the same neighborhoods that 
news outlets have pronounced as “devastated” by the coronavirus. 

Perhaps in response to this pronouncement of Black southern tragedy, we 
find this example of southern Black joy performed at the heart of the video: 


Don’t you wish you was at the line right now? Get your ass up off 
the couch right now. I don’t want to hear your mouth right now. It’s 
the cards that we got dealt. You can play your hand or you can play 
yourself. Cause Pm gonna go with my moves. Pma make it do what 
it do. Laissez les bon temps les beaucoup. Pma get me, hope you get 
you. I brought a second line to your living room. I’m trying to get it in 
your system. Cause those second line Sundays, I miss them. Oh those 
second line Sundays, I live for, so let me see your footwork. 
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In this quote, there is the principled indifference that we saw so often in 
Hurston’s work. While there’s an admission that times are bad, there is also 
the insistence upon choosing not to “study” it: “I don’t want to hear your 
mouth right now.” Instead, there is a pivot to our agency. “It’s the cards we 
got dealt. You can play your hand or you can play yourself.” And that agency 
is found within the context of “dat footwork,” which has roots in the ring 
shout about which Hurston wrote so often.” Like Hurston’s High John de 
Conquer, “dat footwork” is not only a source of healing; it is the terms by 
which the joy so often needed at this moment is conceived.” Allen recognizes 
that the mandate to quarantine, while necessary, is wreaking havoc with the 
social order as we know it. And by trying to “put the second line in our sys- 
tem,” by bringing the “second line to [our] living room,” he is reminding us 
of the tools our ancestors used to also get through social upheaval and trying 
times. He is reminding us of the “second line Sundays” that we “live for.” Or, 
as Hurston would put it, of that “inside thing to live by.””° 

Part of why Hurston is both beloved and despised is because she was 
constantly attentive to this joyous dimension of our lives, that “inside thing 
to live by,” in her fiction. In this book, I have tried to show how her nonfic- 
tion work, especially her essays, did a lot of the critical work needed to make 
room for these joyous depictions of southern Black life. That is, they did the 
critical work of identifying and refusing the tradition of neo-abolitionism 
that insists upon shows of Black suffering for political recognition. While 
this tradition has been effective for some goals of Black liberation, it has 
and continues to obscure Black southern agency. Our current crisis provides 
another occasion for us to consider how Hurston’s interventions can pro- 
vide an alternative political tradition that undermines this tendency. For the 
power of this alternative political tradition, the politics of joy, is that it offers 
a bevy of responses that highlight the dynamics of Black southern agency. Or, 
as Allen put it, if you want to grasp the politics of Black southerners, as well 
as Hurston’s own racial politics, you have to be willing to embrace Black joy 
and “show [us] ‘dat footwork.” 
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Scene 1 

1. Arranged in chapters, Beyoncé’s album recounts the protagonist coming to 
terms with an intimate betrayal by her husband through stages of grief and rec- 
onciliation. The song “Sorry” appears in the “Apathy” chapter, making it an apt 
place to think through the relationships between principled indifference, south- 
ern Black joy, and racial politics. 

2. Her response to his half-hearted apology is a refusal to entertain his attempts 
at reconciliation. “He trying to roll me up,” Beyoncé acknowledges, but she “ain’t 
picking up.” Having “had enough” of his bad behavior, she is now “headed to 
the club” instead of “thinking about” (or “studying” him). This response is tied 
to an immense self-respect that pervades the blueswomen tradition. While her 
husband may be somewhat sorry and missing her, she refuses to perform any 
sense of personal devastation regarding their breakup. “Suicide before you see 
this tear fall down my eyes,” Beyoncé asserts. Because of her own self-reliance, 
like blueswomen before her, she can afford to walk away instead: “me and my 
baby, we gon’ be alright/we gon’ live a good life.” See Davis, Blues Legacies and 
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Black Feminism, 20-21. See also Brooks and Martin, “‘I Used to Be Your Sweet 
Mama, ” 210. 

3. The “you” that Beyoncé is addressing can be read on both a personal and 
national scale. This is signaled, for instance, by the imagery that she weaves 
into the storyline, such as Gulf Coast plantations in this chapter. See Daphne 
A. Brooks, “The Lady Sings Her Legacy: Introduction,” in Brooks and Martin, 
The Lemonade Reader, 162-63; Patricia Coloma Peñate, “Beyoncé’s Diaspora 
Heritage and Ancestry in Lemonade,” in Brooks and Martin, The Lemonade 
Reader, 118; and Steptoe, “Beyoncé’s Western South Serenade,” 183-84. See 
also LaKisha Simmons, “Landscapes, Memories, and History in Beyoncé’s Lem- 
onade,” UNC Press Blog, April 28, 2016, https://uncpressblog.com/2016/04 
/28/lakisha-simmons-beyonces-lemonade/. 

4. See Brooks, “The Lady Sings Her Legacy,” 163. 

5. See Brooks, “The Lady Sings Her Legacy,” 162. 

6. The ironic eulogy that opens the chapter is performed on a bus ride that 
marks an inward, spiritual journey in the album. Moreover, the women on the bus 
traveling with Beyoncé are marked with white paint, indicating their participation 
in the Sacred Art of the Ori, a Yoruba tradition. They are also accompanied by 
Papa Legba, a devil-like figure who sits at the spiritual crossroads. This figure is 
also present in several Black religious traditions across the African diaspora, from 
Gulf Coast hoodoo to Haitian Vodou. See Kameelah Martin and Kinitra Brooks, 
“Introduction: Beyoncé’s Lemonade Lexicon—Black Feminism and Spirituality 
in Theory and Practice,” in Brooks and Martin, The Lemonade Reader, 2-3; 
Lauren Highsmith, “Beyoncé Reborn: Lemonade as Spiritual Enlightenment,” in 
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South Serenade,” 188; Melanie C. Jones, “The Slay Factor: Beyoncé Unleash- 
ing the Black Feminine Divine in a Blaze of Glory,” in Brooks and Martin, The 
Lemonade Reader, 100; Peñate, “Beyoncé’s Diaspora Heritage and Ancestry in 
Lemonade,” 118-19; and Michele Prettyman Beverly, “To Feel like a ‘Natural 
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Chapter 1 

1. This review was in response to Richard Wright’s earlier and harsh review 
of her Their Eyes Were Watching God, entitled “Between Laughter and Tears.” 
In this review, Wright complains that Hurston’s novel has no theme, message, or 
thought, which reveals that she had no desire to write “serious fiction.” Invok- 
ing Phyllis Wheatley, Wright claims that Hurston wrote with a “facile sensuality 
that has dogged Negro expression.” While Hurston did capture something true 
about “folk psychology,” she also created characters that “swing like a pendu- 
lum eternally in that safe and narrow orbit in which America likes to see the 
Negro live: between laughter and tears.” By simplifying her characters—who “eat 
and laugh and cry and work and kill”—in order to give “white folks a laugh,” 
Wright concludes that she continues in the minstrel tradition. In fact, his lan- 
guage suggests that she has performed a kind of artistic “prostitution,” since she 
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“writes to a white audience whose chauvinistic tastes she knows how to satisfy” 
(italics mine). As a result, Wright argues that Hurston exploits the political poten- 
tial of our folklore, turning it into “that phase of Negro life which is ‘quaint, 
the phase which evokes a piteous smile on the lips of the ‘superior’ race.” See 
Richard Wright, “Between Laughter and Tears,” New Masses 5 (October 1937): 
22-23. 

2. Eve Dunbar, Black Regions of the Imagination: African American Writ- 
ers between the Nation and the World (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
2013), 17. 

3. Indeed, James Baldwin makes this connection between Wright’s Uncle Tom’s 
Children and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin due to their reliance 
upon the sentimentality of their “Cause” (i.e., abolitionism), which hides the 
“secret and violent inhumanity” or “mask of cruelty” at the core of the works. 
See James Baldwin, “Everybody’s Protest Novel,” in BaldwinJames Baldwin: Col- 
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42. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 534. 
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46. Douglass, Narrative, 114. See also Hartman, Scenes of Subjection, 3-4. 

47. McDowell, introduction to Narrative, xx. Building upon McDowell’s 
analysis, Angela Davis also surmises that “maimed, flogged, abused Black female 
bodies are the anchors of [Douglass’s] description of slavery.” Not only is there 
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duction to Narrative, 25-26. 
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48. As Carby notes, “in this struggle over the control of female sexuality and 
sexual reproduction, John gains self-respect in his own Black manhood.” As a 
result, this scene illustrates how “the future of Du Bois’s imagined Black com- 
munity is to be determined by the nature of the struggle among men over the 
bodies of women.” See Hazel V. Carby, Race Men, W. E. B. Du Bois Lectures 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998), 25. As Susan Gillman and 
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Black Folk,” Information 26, no. 1 (1987): 99-114; and Stephanie Shaw, W. E. B. 
Du Bois and The Souls of Black Folk (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2013). 

55. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 495, italics mine. 

56. Eddie Glaude critiques this impulse in Black liberation theology as the 
“problem of history.” See Glaude, In a Shade of Blue, 68. Glaude writes: “The 
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problem, at its root, involves the presumption of a continuous history of African 
Americans. Much like advocates of the archeological approach to Black iden- 
tity . . . Black liberation theologians often posit History—in a sense [ll mark with 
a capital-H—as a soulful or spiritual event and as the site for the production of 
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57. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 497. 
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past and are seeking in the great night a new religious ideal.” 

59. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 499, italics mine. 
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69. As Goyal writes, “for Du Bois, the abolitionist impulse provides the spark 
for a different religious and ethical framework, one in which the fight for free- 
dom itself becomes the deepest expression of spirituality.” See Goyal, Romance, 
Diaspora, and Black Atlantic, 79. 

70. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 501, italics mine. 
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72. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 501, italics mine. 
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75. For example, in recounting his famous fight with Mr. Covey (a slave- 
breaker), Douglass disavows the power of the “root” a fellow slave (Sandy) had 
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which is fatal to self-confidence . . . this must produce a peculiar wrenching of the 
soul, a peculiar sense of doubt and bewilderment. Such a double life, with double 
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thoughts, double duties, and double social classes, must give rise to double words 
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radicalism.” Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 501-2. 
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(present in The Souls of Black Folk) supports Cornel West’s ascription of Du 
Bois’s work to the “exceptionalist” position. See Cornel West, Prophesy Deliver- 
ance! An Afro-Revolutionary Christianity (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
2002), 72-76. 

89. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 504. I want to be clear, however, that 
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the spirituals.” It is fitting, then, that Du Bois also asks the reader to turn to the 
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spirituals while he subtly invokes tropes of the slave narrative genre. See Cruz, 
Culture on the Margins, 6, 24. 
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108. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 538. 
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also Wall, “Resounding Souls,” 218, 226. 

110. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 541. 

111. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 541. As Anderson notes, we can also 
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Du Bois’s rebuff of contemporary music like jazz. See Anderson, Deep River, 
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112. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk, 538-39. As Cruz notes, even with Dou- 
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123. Hurston, “Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals,” 870. As Anderson notes, this 
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ing of Love and Hatred,” 287-88; and Washington, “Zora Neale Hurston’s 
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127. Hurston, “Characteristics of Negro Expression,” 845. Hurston’s “Charac- 
teristics of Negro Expression” and “Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals” are both part 
of an excerpt that Hurston prepared for Nancy Cunard’s Negro: An Anthology. 

128. Hurston, “Spirituals and Neo-Spirituals,” 870. For an extended discus- 
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Scene 3 
1.See Emily Epstein Landau, “The Notorious, Mixed-Race New Orleans 
Madam Who Turned Her Identity into a Brand,” Zócalo Public Square, October 1, 
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ade Reader, 44. 
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Chapter 3 

1. As the cultural anthropologist Carole McGranahan notes, refusal can take 
many forms, such as an “ethnographic object, historical possibility, methodologi- 
cal form.” McGranahan, “Theorizing Refusal,” 321. Indeed, throughout this 
book, Hurston’s refusals take on various forms as well. 

2. Cruz, Culture on the Margins, 111. 

3. Jon Cruz writes: “It gave to white abolitionists a genuinely insightful as 
well as politically flattering knowledge: cultural interpretation sanctioned by an 
insider. And with this key, abolitionists could leap to the great presumption that 
they could apply their ethnosympathy with some shrewd intelligence. Having 
been given the inside scoop, they could grasp the inner meanings of the slave’s 
song more accurately than could the slaves. The readers’ advantage was their 
position outside the circle; they could be objective . . . Singing slaves had only 
a limited knowledge of what their practices really meant; they were not able 
to see and appreciate the very authenticity that characterized their own song 
making. As chattel, slaves did not have the luxury of repositioning themselves 
to look in from the outside. Bondage precluded that, and violence held them in 
check. Presumably, sympathetic outsiders and former slaves were able to make 
that separation.” See Cruz, Culture on the Margins, 109-10. 

4. With the rise of abolitionism came what Cruz calls “ethnosympathy,” or 
“the new humanitarian pursuit of the inner world of distinctive and collec- 
tively classified subjects.” This abolitionist development of “ethnosympathy” 
also encouraged the development of ethnography. Cruz writes: “Emerging from 
this interest in the discovery of meanings at the cultural margins were modern 
features of ethnographic interpretation. In the American context, the abolition- 
ist juncture nurtured the orientation toward the study of what we today call 
‘subcultures.’” Moreover, Cruz notes that the development of the abolitionist 
interpretation of Negro spirituals (i.e. “sorrow songs”) “helped to shape the rise 
of modern American ethnoscience.” See Cruz, Culture on the Margins, 3, 12, 20. 
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5. For instance, Hurston writes in a letter: “It looks as if a Negro shall not be 
permitted to depart from a standard pattern. As I said, the nation is too senti- 
mental about us to know us. It has a cut and dried formula for us which must 
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not to destroy the pattern made and provided.” See Hurston to Douglas Gilbert, 
February 4, 1943, in Kaplan, A Life in Letters, 477. Hurston also explored this 
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Publishers Won’t Print,” in Hurston, Zora Neale Hurston, 950-56. 

6. Simpson, Mohawk Interruptus, 105. 

7. For examples, see Hurston, “What the White Publishers Won’t Print,” 951- 
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104. See Hazzard-Donald, “Hoodoo Religion,” 199-201; and Hazzard- 
Donald, Mojo Workin’, 40, 47-48. 
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Americans: A History (New York: W. W. Norton, 1997), 139-40; and Hazzard- 
Donald, “Hoodoo Religion,” 204-5. 
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107. See Zauditu-Selassie, African Spiritual Traditions, 158; Martin, Conjur- 
ing Moments, 95; and Washington, ““The Sea Never Dies, ” 221. 
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America,” 90, 97; Chireau, Black Magic, 25-26; Martin, Conjuring Moments, 
89-92; and Hazzard-Donald, Mojo Workin’, 43-44. 

110. Morrison, Beloved, 102-3. 

111. Hazzard-Donald, “Hoodoo Religion,” 205. 

112. As Morrison writes, ancestors are to be distinguished from parents, 
because they are “a timeless people whose relationships” to us are “benevolent, 
instructive, and protective, and they provide a certain kind of wisdom.” See Toni 
Morrison, “Rootedness, the Ancestor as Foundation,” in What Moves at the Mar- 
gin: Selected Nonfiction, ed. Carolyn C. Denard (Jackson: University Press of 
Mississippi, 2008), 62. While elders are living and ancestors are among the dead, 
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172. As Martin writes, “[a] string of bad luck, a decrease in health, harm done 
to loved ones, and a myriad of other disharmonies of life can occur when one 
refuses to believe [the conjurer].” See Martin, Conjuring Moments, 7. 
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177. See Hurston, “High John de Conquer,” 922-23. Hurston writes: “It was 
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America Didn’t Stay Home Even as the Virus Spread,” New York Times, April 
2, 2020, https://www.nytimes.com/interactive/2020/04/02/us/coronavirus-social 
-distancing.html. Bob Bryan criticizes the map used in this report for its regional 
bias. See Bob Bryan, “Stop Shaming the South over the Coronavirus,” Business 
Insider, April 2, 2020, https://www.businessinsider.com/stop-shaming-the-south 
-over-coronavirus-pendemic-social-distancing-2020-4. 
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www.vox.com/2020/4/11/21217428/surgeon-general-jerome-adams-big-mama 
-coronavirus. 
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nity,” NBC News, April 15, 2020, https://www.nbcnews.com/news/nbcblk/Black 
-health-experts-say-surgeon-general-s-comments-reflect-lack-n1183711. 

12. Aleem, “The Problem with the Surgeon General’s Controversial Corona- 
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13. We can see this, for example, in the essay on women-whipping indexed to 
Harriet Tubman and Sarah Bradford’s Scenes in the Life of Harriet Tubman. In 
this essay, S. M. Hopkins notes that “it is very pleasant to lay upon Nature or 
Providence what belongs only to will or institutions. A man indulges in violent 
passions with little restraint or remorse, so long as he can persuade himself he is 
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merely what certain positive natural laws made him. What an opiate for a con- 
science defiled with lust and blood, to think that [slavery] is only natural to the 
‘sunny South.” See S. M. Hopkins, “Essay on Woman-Whipping, Ethically and 
Esthetically Considered,” in Sarah Bradford and Harriet Tubman, Scenes in the 
Life of Harriet Tubman (London: Forgotten Books, 2012), 126. 

14. Hopkins writes: “There is every reason to hope, therefore, that the South- 
ern character, both male and female, will become gradually ameliorated by the 
changed condition [i.e., abolition of slavery] under which it will hereafter be 
formed. It is a common error, one in which Southern people themselves share, 
that there is something in their climate [i.e., something natural] to nurse and jus- 
tify” the institution of slavery. See Hopkins, “Essay on Woman-Whipping,” 126. 

15. After Hopkins makes the argument that it is institutions rather than 
nature that forms our social and moral characters, he pivots to what he hopes 
the abolition of slavery will do for white southerners. “It may require several 
generations;” Hopkins writes, “but institutions ceasing to corrupt them, the loss 
of wealth, the necessity of work and a new Gospel of peace, better than their 
old slaveholding Christianity, will gradually educate [white southerners] into a 
law-abiding, orderly, and virtuous people.” Moreover, the path of white south- 
ern reform is modeled after their northern white counterparts: “In short, there 
neither is nor ever was any reason, slavery excepted, why the Southern whites 
should not possess a character for industry, peacefulness, and religion, equal to 
that of the rural districts of New York and New England.” See Hopkins, “Essay 
on Woman-Whipping,” 128-29. 

16. Fausset, Reckdahl, and Robertson, “New Orleans Faces a Virus Nightmare.” 

17. See also Richard Fausset and Derek Kravitz, “Why New Orleans Pushed 
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-html. 
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19. See Benedict Carey and James Glanz, “Travel from New York City Seeded 
Wave of U.S. Outbreaks,” New York Times, May 7, 2020, https://www.nytimes 
.com/2020/05/07/us/new-york-city-coronavirus-outbreak.html. 

20. As Lynell Thomas observes, “for many whites, this idea of New Orleans 
provides a safe, sanctioned space to indulge in Black culture and unite with Black 
bodies, if only vicariously.” Moreover, “in the context of New Orleans tourism, 
racialized consumption is afforded without censure and with the added benefit of 
absolving whites of guilt and culpability for a racist past and present.” This con- 
sumption of Black New Orleans culture is also motivated by a sense of regional 
escapism. Thomas writes: “Strikingly, the image of New Orleans in the twenty- 
first century differed very little from the mythologized South that had attracted 
northern tourists in the decades following the Civil War. Pre-Katrina white tour- 
ists, like their postbellum predecessors, sought in New Orleans an escape from 
class uncertainties and racial problems and the promise of established tradition, 
romantic history, and social stability seemingly lacking from their own lives.” See 
Thomas, Desire and Disaster in New Orleans, 14, 33. 
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